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WHEN FOUND— 


NE of the most notable events in the Dickens world since our 
last issue has been the publication of Sir Harry Johnston’s 
novel “‘ The Gay-Dombeys,” which we review on another page. Sir 
Harry Johnston has told how he came to write the book, which he 
says, “ arose out of the intense interest I have felt all my reading life 
in Dickens’s studies of human nature in England, France, Italy and 
the United States. I have believed them to be —with a little allowable 
fantasy and exaggeration here and there—singularly like reality in 
the period of their existence.” Not content therefore, with a frequent 
re-reading of Dickens’s stories, he used to beguile his solitude in Africa, 
or the weariness of long sea voyages by working out for his own amuse- 
ment what the descendants and successors of Dickens’s characters 
would have seemed like to two later generations: how they would 
“have comported themselves in our own times. And so he set. to work 
and tried the experiment with Dombey and Son. “I have never felt 
satisfied,” he goes on, ‘‘ with the inconclusive end of Edith Dombey 
at the height of her beauty; I had felt sure that Walter Gay, with 
the help of Florence’s friends, would build up once more the House 
of Dombey and Son ; introduce steamers instead of sailing ships; and, 
to please old Mr. Dombey on his death-bed, would add his wife’s 
family name to his own.” The result is a book of unique interest 
to Dickensians, which could only have been possible of accomplishment 
by a deep student and lover of the great Victorian. 

The book has had a splendid reception in the press, but at least one 
strange thing has been written in regard toit. HK. M. Forster, in “ The 
Daily News,’ was quite enthusiastic, but wound up with a curious 
criticism: The book, we were told, assumes detailed knowledge that 
the average reader doesn’t possess—knowledge of (1) Dickens; (2) 
modern politics. In regard to the latter, we are not concerned except 
to say that this is probably just one of those manifestations of superi- 
ority to which we are used ; because the average person is not quite 
a fool and does read his newspaper. In regard to the former, E. M. 
Forster has allowed his (or her) sublime sense of superiority to run 
riot. Who is “ the average reader?” It would be difficult to convince 
one that the average reader of such a book as ‘‘ The Gay-Dombeys ” 
does not know Dombey and Son. “‘ As regards the Dickens,” writes 
this critic (and all through a column review he (or she) persists m 
writing of “the Dickens’) “‘ could not Sir Harry, in future editions 
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make this concession—a genealogical tree, distinguishing between the 
original lot, and their descendants, by different print?” May we 
suggest that Sir Harry should also place a prominent note somewhere 
informing “the average reader” that Dombey and Son is a work of 
fiction written some seventy years ago by an English author of some 
little popularity in his day, of the name of Charles Dickens? Mr. (or 
Mrs. or Miss) Forster, says “that such a tree would be of the greatest 
help to outsiders like myself who (have I hidden it so far ?) have never 
read Dombey and Son.” Now that’s a proud boast for a critic, 
especially one whose name is Forster—spelt with an ‘“‘r.” But the 
amusing thing about it all is this gorgeous superiority, this sublime 
patronising contempt for the average reader. 

* * Hee * 

The triumphant march of prohibition in America is leading its 
advocates down strange roads. Recently a certain estimable person— 
Mrs. Sarah Matthews by name—has declared war on books that tell 
about drinking. The lady asserts that the volumes are “ propaganda 
for liquor interests.” Especially is she determined to have Charles 
Dickens’s works driven out of the country and their circulation in 
America forbidden. It is simply awful, Mrs. Matthews thinks, the 
way Dickens writes about drinking, as if ‘t were quite proper and 
that men had a right to take aboard cargoes of liquor and even enjoy 
it. She even asserts that the interesting Mr. Pickwick was a “rum 
soaked sot,” and that Tracy Tupman, Snodgrass and Winkle were’ 
“rumhounds.”’ Mrs. Matthews, going further into the matter, says 
that Dickens usually laid his scenes in some filthy den called “ The 
Ship and Turtle,” where horrid sots stood around * guzzling Scotches 
and flirting with barmaids.”’ Now that prohibition has arrived and 
rum been driven from the country this Jersey temperance advocate 
declares that a campaign against “ Alcoholized literature”? must 
begin, and the first to be attacked “will be Dickens and his man 
Pickwick.”” One American newspaper, commenting on this terrible 
outlook, says: “ We really object to driving Dickens’s books from the 
land, but if this campaign against works that advocate the use of 
liquor must be waged, let the fighters begin with the greatest book in 
the world. This volume contains these words of advice: ‘Give 
strong drink unto him that is ready to perish and wine unto those 
that be of heavy hearts. Let him drink and forget his poverty and 
remember his misery no more.’ This quotation appears in the Bible, 
and Mrs. Matthews and her associates in the coming ‘ campaign ’— 
if there be others of her way of thinking—-can find them i in the last 
chapter of Proverbs.” 

In the “ New York Times ” a few weeks ago, appeared an article on 
the same subject entitled ‘‘ Must we De-Alcoholize Literature ?”’ in 
the course of which it says: ‘‘ The military censor himself might quail 
at the task of excising convivially objectionable passages from all 
works that continue to be reprinted. The losses would be appalling ; 
Chaucer would be a walking casualty, Shakespeare a stretcher case, 
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and the forces of Dickens would be decimated. Think of Mr. Pickwick 
bereft of the mellowing influence of punch! He would undergo a 
complete character transformation. Remembering the Cheeryble 
Brothers, old Fezziwig, Mr. Micawber, Bob Cratchit at his humble 
Christmas dinner, and a score of others, one asks: ‘Can a Dickens 
character realise good cheer without the artificial aid of liquid inspira- 
tion?’ The sheer capacity exhibited by Dickens’s world for ex- 
hilarating beverages suggests the principle of unlimited supply res- 
ponding to the call of unceasing demand. Other times, other manners, 
indeed! Expurgate Dickens in terms of intoxicants and about the 
only unmangled characters will be Little Nell and Paul Dombey.” 
We refrain from quoting the writer’s remarks concerning the works 
of Ben Jonson, Burns, Omar, Goldsmith, Herrick, to name but a 


few. 
* * * MRI 


The following paragraph has recently turned up in a batch of papers 
formerly belonging to R. H. Horne, the author of “Orion” and 
commonly known as “ the farthing poet.’”’” Horne was for some time 
associated with Dickens on the staff of ‘‘ Household Words,” to 
which he continued to contribute after he had gone to Australia. 
“The late Charles Dickens had very peculiar eyes. They took in 
all objects, within more than a semi-circle, and at a glance; but I 
never saw him use glasses except on one occasion. Having stayed 
with him later than usual one night, he knew that I had lost all the 
public conveyances, and I was to be driven home in his American 
buggy. But there was a fog, and he would not trust groom or coach- 
man and drove me home himself, having first put on a special pair of 
spectacles. Admirably he drove through the thick mist, at a good 
pace, and we chatting all the way, some five miles. What sort of 
glasses he could have found to do any clearing in a London fog, quite 
puzzles me to conceive. I so much regret now that it never occurred 
to me to ask him.” 

i eS Soa HR Ye Blatt ae 

The Russian Liberation Committee has issued a pamphlet by I. V. 
Shklovsky, author of “In Far North-East Siberia.”’ It is entitled 
“Russia under the Bolshevists,”’ and is a trenchant condemnation 
of the Bolshevist methods by a Russian revolutionary, who, in the old 
days, suffered exile from his political activities. That is not the 
point, however, which induces us to mention the pamphlet here. 
What specially interests us is that the author (we are not equal. to 
the effort required to write his name again !) obviously knows his 
Dickens very thoroughly. “Imagine,” he says, “that the Gordon 
riots took place, not in the Highteenth century, but at the present 
time; that not only Sim Tappertit and Hugh and the hangman 
Dennis took part in them, but also all Fagin’s accomplices from Oliwer 
Twist, that the riots were not suppressed, but that Lord Gordon was 
the victor. All power was in the hands of the insurgents. Fagin is 
appointed Minister of Finance, Bill Sikes is Minister of the Interior, 
Dennis the hangman, as in some way connected with the law, is made 
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Minister of Justice.” That is the author’s illustration of the present- 
day state of affairs in Russia. pak 

Mr. Arthur Machen suggests that the things that are precious in 
real books must be in a manner happy accidents. “I would say that 
all the precious things of Dickens are translations of the impressions 
of his boyhood and youth, gathered unconsciously, or sub-consciously, 
given to him when there was no thought of making books of them in 
his mind. His journeys for example; the joyous chase of Jingle in 
the post-chaise at night in a great storm of rain; the coach-rides of 
his characters; the wonderful sense of the quiet England of those 
days; the bitterness of the winter weather through which Nicholas 
Nickleby rode to Dotheboys Hall ; Tom Smart in his gig, almost whirled 
away by the storm that swept across Marlborough Downs—these 
were made from the experiences of Charles Dickens the newspaper 
reporter, going up and down over England to report the important 
and earth-quaking speeches of great men—the said important and 
earth-quaking speeches being now happily and utterly forgotten and 
swept for ever from all human memory.” 

* * * * 

Londoners were astonished and excited one day last month to see a 
coach and four drive through the city streets, laden with the Pickwick- 
ians. People began to rub their eyes to make certain they were awake. 
But it was not a dream, for there, before their ‘‘ wery eyes”’ were 
Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weller, Tony Weller, Mrs. Bardell, Alfred Jingle, 
Winkle, Solomon Pell, Mr. Tupman, Augustus Snodgrass, as though 
they had walked out of the book itself. Taese characters were im- 
personated by members of the Eccentric Club by Mr. Bransby Williams, 
Mr. John le Hay, Mr. Roy Byford, Mr. Frederick Arthur, Mr. Bruce 
Green, Mr. Carlton and others, and their object was to advertise the 
performance at the Empire in aid of the Eccentric Club’s Rest Homes 
for Soldiers. It was an unqualified success and the tootling of the 
coach horn on its way through the crowded thoroughfares of the 
city attracted large crowds until the coach finally drove into the 
yard of the George Inn in the Boro’, the only Inn now in London 
suitable for such purposes. 

The Great White Horse, the famous Pickwickian Hostelry of Ipswich, 
is for sale, owing to the death of the proprietor, the late John Harrison. 
It is to be hoped that the new owner, whoever he may be, will keep 
up the traditions of the old house. On another page Bagi an 
article dealing with its sin ieee 

* * * 

Tom Tiddler’s ena described by Dickens i in his Christmas story 
of that name, has recently been sold for £2025. It is situated at 
tedcoats Green, near Stevenage, Herts, on which stood the dwelling 
where lived, in an extremely miserly fashion in the kitchen of his 
house, an extraordinary character named James Lucas, who was 
locally known as ** Mad Lucas.” Dickens visited him on one occasion 
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during a stay at Knebworth, which resulted in his writing his Christmas 
story, ““ Tom Tiddler’s Ground,”’ founding his character of Mr. Mopes 
the Hermit, on that of “Mad Lucas.” A picture of James Lucas 
appears on another page. 

Bleak House, Broadstairs, which is now for sale, has changed hands 
several times since it sheltered the great novelist, from whose book it 
takes its name. It is frequently asserted that the house gave its 
title to the novel, but the reverse is the fact. When Dickens made 
the house his favourite holiday retreat it was known as Fort House, 
and the name was changed to “ Bleak House” by the following tenant. 
The actual original of “ Bleak House ” was at St. Albans. 

ei 3D ie a ide 

Our readers will be interested to learn that the Temple fountain has 
been restored to its original simplicity by the removal of the modern 
ornate additions, and that it now appears as Dickens knew it and 
described it in Martin Chuzzlewit. To our issue of March, 1917, Mr. 
Robert Pierpoint contributed an illustrated article on the vicissitudes 
of this favorite picturesque Dickensian spot, giving its history and 
describing the varying forms the fountain had taken since Dickens 
immortalized it in association with Ruth Pinch and her lover. The 
change will be particularly pleasing to Dickens lovers, whilst general 
approbation will be expressed at an ‘‘ improvement” which will add 
further charm to one of London’s beauty spots. 

* * * * * 

A good deal of publicity has been given recently to “ A new writer, 
who will take her seat among the immortals, with a novel such as the 
world has not seen since Jane Eyre. Here is literature that will 
stand the test of years, that we shall keep on our bookshelves as we 
do David Copperfield, Pride and Prejudice, Vanity Fair, and Adam 
Bede,” to quote the publisher’s own opinion of the book. The 
novel is entitled ‘‘ Hope Trueblood,” and a number of extracts from 
reviews, with the names of the papers omitted, have been quoted in 
advertisements to confirm this opinion, one critic being bold enough 
to say that the novel is ‘‘ Worthy of Dickens at his best.” We can 
but blush for that critic, whoever he is, and wonder which he considers 
Dickens’s best work. On the other hand, one of the reviews—not 
quoted in the advertisements however—is of opinion that ‘“‘the book 
progresses from imbecility to lunacy,’ and that “readers of the 
romance under review will look to Miss Patience Worth’s second book 
with considerable consternation. ‘Hope Trueblood ’ is literary Bol- 
shevism.” For our part, we merely confine ourselves to saying that 
the publishers’ own critic who compares the book to the classics he 
mentions must either be ignorant of the quality of those great books, 
or his literary perspective is all awry. 

Nan ag ee eS: 

During the last few weeks an interesting series of letters has appeared 
in The Times Literary Supplement on the Datchery problem in Edwin 
Drood, and a clever pamphlet has been issued on the same subject 
by Mary Kavanagh, entitled “A new Solution of the Mystery of 
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Edwin Drood.” We had hoped to publish an article dealing with 
the correspondence and the pamphlet-in our present issue, but are 
unavoidably compelled _to postpone it to our next. 

~ Ce Ween Poet a 

Judge J. M. Patterson, the President of the Philadelphia branch of 
the Fellowship, has been working hard on behalf of the Victory loan 
there. Recently he painted a poster in public which he called 
“In Flanders Fields,” depicting the graves of fallen comrades. 
Underneath was the inscription 

“Tf ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleep.” 
from the poem by Lt.-Col. John McCrea of the Canadian Army. The 
poster was ultimately sold for $101,000. 
We oil he a ay cae 

Lieut. Frank 8. Johnson, whose term of office as President of the 
London Branch has just ended, has been in the unfortunate position 
of being unable to exercise his office owing to the war’s demands for 
his services. He now, however, hopes as soon as peace is signed and 
the blockade raised to be amongst his friends again. He has had many 
exciting and interesting adventures, and we have reason to believe he 
was not unconnected with the arrest of a certain famous U-Boat 
Commander, although when we saw him last for a few minutes, he had 
“no information to give.” He has been stationed at Falmouth 
since the armistice, and the last time he paid us a visit was on the 
occasion when he brought up to London the mails taken from Hawker’s 
Aeroplane after it was landed at that Port. The letters, as is well 
known, were addressed to His Majesty the King, Mr. Lloyd George 
and other notables, each bearing a Newfoundland stamp with the 
words “ First Aerial Post,’ printed across each. Lieut. Johnson 
should have an interesting story to tell some day. 

ae ane me sit ; 

A despatch from Louisville, Kentucky, says that “the historic old 
Galt House” has passed forever as a hotel and will end its days as a 
warehouse. The Galt House was a “ Dickens hotel,” one of the hotels 
to which the novelist referred in American Notes. Of it he wrote, 
““We were as handsomely lodged as though we were in Paris.” 
Dickens was generous in his praise of the American hotels at which he 
stopped on his first visit to that country. Some of these were Bar- 
num’s of Baltimore, the Tremont of Boston, the Carlton House of New 
York and the Planters of St. Louis. These have all disappeared, 
although the name of the last is still preserved. The only Dickens 
hotels of which the buildings remain are, perhaps, the Galt House and 


the West Point Hotel. 
* * * * * 
Our frontispiece is reproduced from the original water colour by 
““Sem.’’ We have been unable to discover who “Sem” was, or 


whether his work was published in any newspaper; but he evidently 
did a series of caricatures of notable men of the period under the 
general title of Sem’s Panthenon. Tue Eprror, 
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THE DECLINE—AND AFTER! 


By W. WALTER CROTCH 
(President of the Dickens Fellowship) 


“©... For the words of a genius so high as his are not born to die: 
their immediate work upon mankind fulfilled, they may seem to lie 
torpid ; but at each fresh shower of intelligence Time pours upon their 
students they prove their immortal race: they revive, they spring from 
the dust of great libraries ; they bud, they flower, they fruit, they seed, 


from generation to generation and from age to age.’’ 
CHARLES READE. 


““* Dickens is dead!” Beneath that grievous cry 
London seemed shivering in the summer heat ; 
Strangers took wp the tale like friends that meet ; 
‘ Dickens is dead !* said they, and hurried by ; 
Street children stopped their games—they knew not why, 
But some new night seemed darkening down the street. 
A girl in rags, staying her way-worn feet, 
Cried, ‘ Dickens dead? Wl Father Christmas die ?? 


City he loved, take courage on thy way ! 
He loves thee still, in all thy joys and fears. 
Though he whose smile made bright thine eyes of grey— 
Though he whose voice, uttering thy burthened years, 
Made laughter bubble through thy sea of tears— 
Is gone, Dickens returns on Christmas Day !” 
T. Watts-DunTon. 


I 


CCORDING to Mr. G. K. Chesterton, it was somewhere about the 
eighties that the reaction against Dickens set in. Mr. Chester- 

ton, like other men of genius, is not strong on dates. His own brilliantly 
written “‘ History of England” is said to contain but two and they 
are both wrong ! My own recollection is that the reaction was at its 
height some ten or fifteen years later, and that, at all events, it existed 
then there can be no question whatever. It was customary among 
the Smart Set—the smart literary set—in those days to sneer at 
Dickens ; to denounce him as crude, catholic, and an apostle of the 
obvious. As the latter is always the most difficult thing to describe, 
this was, in effect, a very sincere tribute to his powers. Again, he was 
referred to as a mere journalist—a phrase that shows pretty clearly 
of what the diseased frame of mind that disdained Dickens really 
consisted. This may have set in about the ’eighties. I can only say 
that I found the habit of sneering at him in full force when, in the 
early ‘nineties, | made my debut into the literary and Bohemian circles 
of the time. We were just then much in love with the Decadents and 
the Decadent movement, and were curiously persuaded that Ibsen 
and Bernard Shaw, among others, were of the company also. My 
impression is borne out by the evidence of a journalist friend of mine, 
who recently had occasion to read through the files of that invaluable 
publication, ‘‘ The Review of Reviews,” then at its best under that 


immutable journalist, W. T. Stead. He told me that he scarcely ever 
K 
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chanced on any article on Dickens from periodical or reviews of that 
time. To-day, it would be difficult to-find any periodical that does 
not contain copious references to the man, and his work as novelist, 
‘journalist and teacher. 

But there can be no doubt whatever that there was a period of 
sharp decline in the popularity of Dickens, when his novels went, not 
unread by the public, but unnoticed by the litteratewrs ; when his teach- 
ings and characters were regarded as second-best; when it was the 
thing to sneer at his work and personality. Mr. Shaw, I am informed by 
one of his friends, almost regretted the passing of the period, because, 
as he put it, before Dickens became fashionable again, praise of him 
was a certain indication of genuine literary capacity. To-day, every- 
body praises Dickens, and the criterion has passed into the Hwigkeit. 

Quite seriously, however, it is very important indeed—if it be im- 
portant to understand the period in which we live—to trace briefly 
the cardinal causes of the decline, and to see how far we have recovered 
from the miasma that led to it. That task I propose now to briefly 
essay. 

Il. 

Dickens’s decline coincided with the rise of the Decadents. I do 
not say that the one thing caused the other; but I am going to suggest 
that they were both produced by the same cause. The Decadents 
themselves were necessarily a passing phase. The best thing that can 
be said about them is that it was impossible to take them quite seriously. 
This is particularly true of one man of brilliant genius, who led them 
and their forces against the conventions and established usages of the 
society in which they lived; a society that 1t was not very difficult 
for them to ridicule or assail very effectively. Oscar Wilde, as we 
know from “‘ De Profundis,” cherished as the supreme ambition of his 
life his acceptance as the dominant literary type of his day. He 
wanted to be to the later Nineteenth Century what Byron was to the 
earlier part ; and he succeeded—partly on account of his extraordinary 
wit, and shrewd destructive intellect ; partly because of his personal 
charm and Irish audacity ; but chiefly because there was nothing, or 
little, to oppose him. People were very ready to listen to the amusing 
shafts and sarcasms of a man who had no beliefs and who said so, 
because their own beliefs had become devitalised, or non-existent. 

“ All art is quite useless,” he said; and his age caught eagerly at 
the axiom which saved them from censure, rebuke or self-examination, 
just as securely as they were protected from it in the sermons to which 
they occasionally listened. “Art for Art’s sake’’ became a great 
‘shibboleth, one of the very silliest that ever inflicted itself on clever 
men. People were to live for these sensations alone; the Aisthetic 
movement, with its flower pots and peacock feathers, became the 
dominant movement of the time.* Morality was something for the 


* Du Maurier, in one of his most delightful sketches, depicts an esthetic 
youth handing the maiden of his choice one of these particular symmetrical 
flower-pots, with the remark, ‘‘ Utter, is it not?” To which the damsel 
answers: ‘Oh, Algernon, shall we not live up to it?” : 
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Philistines and the lower orders; and the morality of the day was, in 
truth, silly and lifeless enough. “ The white lock of Whistler,” says 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, “ became the great symbol ’’—the symbol of 
the intellectual movement of an age, which soon lost the genius of 
modification. Revolutionary or democratic movements were hailed 
merely because they threatened to break up the existing synthesis, 
and it became the correct thing to take nothing seriously. Frequently 
the devotees of this particular school avowed themselves socialists, 
because, under that condition of affairs, it would not be necessary to 
trouble about the poor, and the old-fashioned and tiresome virtue of 
sympathy would cease to have any valid excuse. The great aim of life 
was the development at all costs of an intense personality, if necessary, 
by the violation of all or any moral instincts that the race might 
possess. 

It was inevitable that this view, so divorced from reality and the 
nature of things, could not long endure. It ended, so far as its principal 
apostle was concerned, in the tragedy that wrecked his life and sent 
him to prison. Its chief value for us is that it was a symptom of the 
prevalent malady into which our times had fallen. 

Now the return to Dickens was, I think, much more due to events 
than to any literary influences. It dates from the year 1900, about 
which time references to him and to his works begin again to appear 
in the papers, and when there was a considerable quickening interest 
alike in his personality and philosophy, a renaissance that found its 
expression in the formation of the Dickens Fellowship, stronger and 
more vigorous to-day than ever. The event which, as I venture to 
think, broke up the atmosphere that had been suffocating the Dicken- 
sian spirit, took place in 1899, when the Boer Republic made war on 
Great Britain, and entered into a hopeless struggle, destined to cover 
their arms with glory, ourselves with chagrin, and finally the Dutch 
farmers with almost complete ascendancy in South Africa. The Boer 
War was the end of British Imperialism; the end of the doctrine of 
the inevitable, and the first reawakening in England of admiration for 
manful qualities of resistance against odds, for fortitude under ad- 
versity, perhaps one might say for heroism. I can remember to this 
day the fatuous optimism of the Stockbrokers who shared Cecil Rhodes’ 
confident belief that the Boers would never fight, and, that if they did, 
their resistance would soon be overcome. “It will soon be over,”’ 
said one of them to me; and, on my expressing doubts, he laughingly 
assured me that I was a croaker, and that three months at most would 
see it through. The two-and-a-half years’ stubborn resistance that 
followed had an immense effect upon the mind of England; for it 
changed altogether the material and fatalistic view which we were 
beginning to take of all problems, both human and political. It was, 
moreover, during those two-and-a-half years that the Dickens re- 
naissance took shape and form. 

But it would, I think, be idle to deny that the renaissance was 
preceded by powerful and original literary activities, which owe their 
inspiration almost exclusively to Dickens. During the very period 
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through which we had been travelling many vf the most popular 
novelists were men bred in his school, who had trained themselves in 
his methods of observation, following closely his choice of subjects, 
-and breathing the same atmosphere as that in which he moved. Walter 
Besant, George Gissing, Pett Ridge, Farjeon, Arthur Morrison—these 
men, various and diverse in many ways, owe their inspiration mainly 
to Dickens; as did that later recruit to literature, the late William 
de Morgan, one of the most charming and accomplished writers of his 
period. But they were not primarily responsible for the return of 
literature to those stimuli to which Dickens made it first respond. 
For this, we must look largely to two other writers, neither of whom 
had, by a strange accident, been associated with the Dickens revival ; 
but who, between them, may have been said to have caused it, in 
so far as the written word was responsible for that epoch-making 
movement. 


Til. 


The first of these was Bernard Shaw. That Dickens influenced 
him more than any other author, we know, not merely as a matter 
of reasoning and deduction, but by his own statement. “ Nothing 
but the stupendous illiteracy of modern criticism,” he says, “ could 
have missed this fact; could have failed to observe my continual 
exploitation of Dickens’s demonstration that it is possible to combine 
a mirror-like exactness of character drawing with the wildest extrava- 
gances of humorous expression and grotesque situation. I have ac- 
tually transferred characters of Dickens to my plays—Jaggers, in 
Great Expectations to You Never Can Tell, for example—with complete 
success. Lomax in Major Barbara is technically a piece of pure 
Dickens.” But the public would not, of course, have been led back 
to Dickens by pure technique. We must find the fundamental re- 
semblances between the two men—ignoring their many antagonisms 
and repulsions—to get at the root of the matter. 

That resemblance consisted, in the main, of two things ; in tempera- 
ment they were alike, in that both of them were intensely earnest, 
intensely vitalised, and intensely pugnacious. There was no subject 
on which they had not views that they did not rush to express—usually, 
both of them with the force and point that comes from originality of 
belief ; there was no current controversy in which they did not take 
part. This fundamental agreement in their temperaments was, more- 
over, matched by a correspondence in their outlook on life, and on 
what I may describe as the essence of their philosophy. For Mr. 
Shaw, no more than Dickens, believes in Darwin or Determinism. He 
has, as had Dickens, a belief in the human will, in the fundamental 
goodness of human nature; in the power of man and of the race to 
order its life and to control its destiny. Hence his art is supremely 
didactic, purposeful and propagandist ; and no man has done more 
to ridicule what I once heard him describe as the “ Art for Art’s sake 
nonsense.” Therefore—and this is his great cardinal correspondence 
with Dickens—he seeks the main motifs of his art by dealing with the 
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soul of man under those very conditions that Dickens described, and, 
in describing, attacked. From the first moment, when the public 
applauded Widower’s House with its Dickensian Luckcheese and its . 
exposure of the slums, its ruthless satire on the complacency of the 
average sophisticated young man down from the ’Varsity—a play 
published, Mr. Shaw himself declared, to ensure the Progressives a 
majority at the forthcoming L.C.C. election—from that time 
onwards Mr. Shaw has helped to infuse life with a part of Dickensian 
teaching and philosophy. I am not suggesting for a moment that the 
two men had not sharp points of divergence. Dickens was an anti- 
puritan; Mr. Shaw is a puritan of puritans. Dickens believed in the 
home; Mr. Shaw distrusts it profoundly. Dickens liked beef, beer 
and the country; at least two of these are anathema to Mr. Shaw. 
But, in the fundamentals I have described, the resemblance is as I 
have said. Colouring the work of both men was a passion for reform, 
or for revolution ; an enthusiasm for humanity; a belief in man, and 
in his redemption in this world; a zeal for efficiency and a dislike 
that amounted almost to hatred for the inefficient and the pretentious. 
Both were great realists; both had an ardent public spirit ; for both 
believed intensely that man and that life were worth while. 

Mr. Shaw has one other Dickensian quality; a quality that he 
shares almost exclusively with Dickens. 

He has the power of satire in so high a degree that he can, like 
Dickens, satirize not only things and opinions, but men. An instance 
occurs to me as I write—(far, alas from any of Mr. Shaw’s books) —of 
the doctor in “ The Philanderer.”” He is positively upset, when the 
patient, whom he suspects of a new and interesting, but incurable, 
disease, turns out to be perfectly well. And, if my recollection is not 
at fault, George Bernard Shaw’s comment thereon was that the medical 
conscience was rather worse than the religious one. ‘‘ I have known all 
manner of consciences,” he says, “but I prefer to rely on human nature.” 
In that summary we have the philosophy of Dickens, who looked, as 
I have said, at all questions from the common standpoint of the 
common man. 


IV. 


Mr. Shaw’s fame had not yet been established when there burst 
on our literary consciousness the distinctly original and explosive 
force of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s genius. Mr. Kipling had been pro- 
foundly affected by the work of Bret Harte, whose indebtedness to 
Dickens I have elsewhere described; and he very early displayed 
qualities that are to be found in both, and perhaps nowhere else in so 
high a degree. The avidity to seize on the salient characteristic of a 
man, while depicting his exterior, his tricks of manner, ways of speech, 
and general bearing, so that they seem to be, as indeed they are, part, 
not merely of himself, but of his habits of thought and life; the 
capacity to detect the pathos and the strength that lie hidden beneath 
rough, even repellent appearances ; the ability suddenly to surprise 
one by unsuspected pathos and humour; in short, the ability to 
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interest one in the average common man—the clerk, the ship’s officer, 
the artisan, the native teacher, or the British Tommy ; all these were 
the gifts that Dickens made his own. Nor does the quality of Mr. 

~Kipling’s work lack that sardonic insight into character, that distrust 
of windy pretentiousness, or that power to inspire us with a real 
veneration and esteem for the man who matters, which were traits 
characteristic of Dickens. I am not sure that Dickens and Mr. 
Kipling were so opposed in their outlook on life as so many people 
would rashly suggest. “The Perils of Certain English Prisoners ” 
might have been written by Mr. Kipling himself in his less strident 
moments. At all events, it expresses very forcibly the view with 
which he has familiarised us in later years; the view that the British 
people were the chosen race, so far as the government and ordering 
of the backward races of the earth are concerned, and that they 
have inherent in them a capacity for steadiness, fidelity and sound 
judgment, which is their warrant for dominion. Again, some of Mr. 
Kipling’s other work—“ A Pleasant Sunday Afternoon,” for instance 
—is reminiscent of Dickens to an extraordinary extent; and both 
men had supremely the gift of exciting in us quite naturally a sense 
of awe and horror. That Dickens would have shrunk from many 
of Mr. Kipling’s confessions of faith I do not deny. Dissimilarities 
there are between them, no doubt. But the immense ‘force with 
which Mr. Kipling threw the nineties back on to realities, crowding 
his canvases with much the same wealth of characters drawn from the 
well of life—rough, virile, in the main English—the genius and energy 
with which he thrust on us the reality, and his guise of the reality of 
the ordinary, mundane life we live; of its solemnity and its romance ; 
these things were not only of the spirit of Dickens, but they led this 
generation inevitably back to the master again. 


V. 


But the greatest asset from a literary revival that the Dickens renais- 
sance can boast has been not a novelist, but a critic and essayist—one of 
the most brilliant, perhaps, that English literature ever produced. It 
was by his articles and appreciations of Dickens, nearly seventeen years 
ago, that G. K. Chesterton first achieved fame ; and if he had written 
nothing since he would have earned, not merely our sincere admira- 
tion, but our gratitude. It is not merely that his analyses of Dickens’s 
genius have been marked by that inspiring sprightliness, that elan, 
that torrential eloquence, that wonderful epigrammatic force peculiarly 
his own. They had a power above and beyond all that, they showed 
us, not only Dickens, but two great factors about him that. stood in 
the most urgent need of emphasis, though nobody had troubled about 
them. First G. K. Chesterton made us realise what we had forgotten 
during the period of the decline—that the people still read Dickens. 
The common man, and the average work-a-day woman, bought Dickens’s 
novels as of yore, and as of yore read them feverishly, unmindful of 
the sniff of the superior person, unmindful of the neglect of the critics. 
Mr, G. K. Chesterton made us realise this, for he showed us how 
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supremely true the common person was; he showed us how Dickens 
stood for his rights, his dignity, his freedom. And he showed, and 
shows us still, the danger of that freedom, and the real limitation to 
the Dickens revival. We have got past Wilde and the decadents ; we 
have got past the snobs, who sneered at artists like Hardy because 
they wrote of peasants. Class-consciousness, and the idea that the 
realities of life are to be kept out of literature, these have disappeared 
with Southey, as the aristocrat type of author vanished with Byron. 

The figure that really confronts: the Dickensian to-day is Shelley 
(who typified benevolent autocracy which he called freedom), not the 
less dangerous because he was as muddle-headed as a thinker as he 
was supreme as a poet; who never believed, for all his love of man- 
kind, in humanity, but who shrank from it all his life, holding, in so 
far as he had a political credo, that the working classes were to be 
governed from above and made as much like himself as possible, as 
hke, that is, to a vegetarian, an ascetic, a humanitarian, a fastidiously 
hygienic person, and a puritan of puritans. 

To-day we turn to Dickens for laughter, for relaxation, for amuse- 
ment. It is my hope that some of us will turn to him, for real inspira- 
tion. If we do not seek it there, then we shall forfeit again that con- 
fidence in the common man, and in the common sense of man, that 
will lead us by the hand of Mrs. Pardiggle to a worse dilemma of pre- 
tentious futility that any from which he has yet saved us. 


DICKENS, STANFIELD AND TALFOURD 
M® CUMBERLAND CLARK has produced two more of his 


interesting books on Dickens. ‘The first of them comprises 
seven letters to Clarkson Stanfield and is prefaced by a well-informed 
chapter on Stanfield and another on the letters themselves. As 
Mr. Clark says, ‘“ What a host of interesting recollections a few 
letters of Dickens can conjure up! .. . the most interesting of any 
correspondence of the nineteenth century . . a dinner appointment 
makes fascinating reading when written by this prince of letter- 
writers.” : 

The second is devoted to Dickens and Talfourd and also contains an 
excellently written introduction on the two famous men. In each 
case Mr. Clark marshalls his facts in an attractive manner and his 
books form valuable little monographs on their subjects. All phases 
of the association of the two men with Dickens are touched upon; 
their early friendship, their theatrical and common literary interests, 
all pleasantly set forth. 

The volume on Talfourd concludes with Talfourd’s rhymed address 
written for the amateur performances for the benefit of Leigh Hunt, 
which was spoken by Dickens, together with the programme and cast 
of the three plays performed. Altogether these most interesting 
reprints form unique Dickens booklets. Copies of both the books 
can be procured of Mr. Charles J. Sawyer at his shop in New Oxford 
Street, W. 
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THE STORY OF THE LAST SCRIPT OF SCHALIDIC 
KENZ, THE WONDROUS TELLER OF TALES, 
BEING THE THOUSAND AND SECOND NIGHT, RELATED BY 

SCHEHERAZADE TO THE SULTAN SCHAHRIAR FOR THE 

FIRST TIME TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL ARABIC 

By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 
I. 

yi is related that the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, being one night 

restless with extreme restlessness, summoned his grand vizier 
to his presence. ‘“‘ O Giafar,” quoth he, ‘“‘ my breast is sorely plagued 
with weariness, therefore have I a mind to divert myself by walking 
about the streets of Baghdad and looking into folks’ affairs, but with 
this precaution that we disguise ourselves in merchants’ gear, so none 
shall know us.” “To hear is to obey, O my lord,” answered Giafar. 
So they rose at once, and doffing the rich raiment they wore, donned 
merchants’ habits, and sallied forth three in number, the Caliph, 
Giafar, and Mesrour, the chief attendant. And it came to pass that 
presently they found themselves in a street at no great distance from 
the Tigris. And the Caliph, espying on its northern side, a dark and 
narrow court, or by-passage, with a small arched opening for its en- 
trance, was seized by a desire to penetrate its depths, nor was he to 
be dissuaded therefrom by Giafar who feared that’ thieves might lurk 
in it. So they ventured down it, and came on a large, gloomy, and 
ancient building. And there was borne to their ears from therein 
the sound of voices seemingly wrangling and disputing, one with the 
other; and they made note that certain words were frequently re- 
peated, of which “mystery, murder, strangled, tower, buffer,’ and 
certain names were the chief. Now the Caliph, who was ever of that 
habit of mind that he could not bear that his curiosity should go 
unsatisfied, directed Giafar to knock loudly at the door of the building, 
and seek admittance. 

At the third knock came one who said: “ What manner of men 
are ye who come knocking at this late hour? Are ye of our company ? 
Lo, I know not your countenances.” Then answered Giafar, “‘ It is 
true, good sir, we are not of ye, for we be three strangers newly arrived 
in your city with rich merchandise. We have passed the evening, 
pleasantly enough, at a hall of music, pleasuring our eyes with a goodly 
show of dancers, and the droll antics of tumbling men, and mimes, 
till there came one singing, with a nose strangely rubicund, who 
saddened us by the sight of him, so that we wandered forth again, 
and traversing the mazes of this, thy city, have lost our way to our 
khan, and are well-nigh dead of thirst.’ We humbly crave admittance 
here that we may rest a while, and, perchance, solace our dry throats, 
before seeking our way further.’ But the fellow at the door eried, 
“Get ye gone! You ask what may not be. There be grave doings 
within.” 

When the pretended merchants heard this, they conferred privily 
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among themselves. “Verily,” quoth the Caliph, “this affair hath a 
black look. A company of folks who meet by night and prate secretly 
of murder—it liketh me not. By Allah, they must be sworn foes of 
good order, rebels foully plotting against my government! I am 
more than ever determined to gain entrance, to probe this matter 
to its heart.” 

Now it befell that at this moment there came to the door one in 
authority named Ahmedz, who, acquainting himself with the demand 
of the three strangers, lifted up his voice unto them, saying: ‘“‘ My 
good sirs, know ye none may enter here, only those who are true lovers 
of that great writer and teller of tales, who is one of the glories of our 
land—Schalidic Kenz.” So Giafar smilingly made answer, “ Truly 
we are lovers of that good and great man. Oft-times, I, myself, have 
read his pleasant tale of Davi and Badoura, a story that lighteneth 
the heart and maketh care depart.” ‘“ And I,” said Mesrour, “ have 
oft-times heard fragments of his writings recited, and have been put 
in gladsome heart thereby.” “And I,” quoth the Caliph, “have, 
many a time and oft, perused his droll Story of Becweec and his servant 
Zamivel, and have laughed consumedly thereat’; in proof of which, 
Haroun, being ever an accomplished versifier, recited the following 
extempore couplet, suggested by remarks of the oldster, Tonywalah, 
in the tale :— 


*“O Love, thou aimest in thy cruellest guise; Here is my 
heart *twixt fears and miseries ; 
For widow-woman with her goo-goo eyes Draws near 
—O bowstring snap ere arrow flies !” 


So Ahmedz said unto them, “ O sirs, I see ye are men after my own 
heart; therefore be pleased to enter; only I give ye fair warning 
that you must pass no word of comment on what you hear within, 
else beans shall be your portion.” So the Caliph and his companions 
made entrance, and found themselves in a lofty hall crowded with 
persons of both sexes. And there came to them a damsel, like in beauty 
to the full moon on the fourteenth night, who made them offer of dried 
sweetmeats, cakes, and sherbert in a costly goblet, so that they might 
hearten themselves with refreshment; and they partook thereof, 
and would have thanked her, only she signed to them to hold their 
peace, so that they should obtrude no murmur of talk upon those who 
debated hotly with each other. So they sat hearkening a while to 
the discussion, and, presently, the Caliph, plucking Giafar by the 
sleeve, whispered in his ear, ‘“ Meseemeth some vile murder hath been 
committed in this, my realm, and these be honest folk who seek to 
arrive at the truth of the matter by lively argument, but, if this be so, 
how cometh it, Vizier, that the unravelling of such a crime be left to 
private persons? Assuredly hast thou been sadly remiss.” And 
Giafar whispered him back, “ Not so, my lord, I gather that it is 
but some pleasant invented tale that they debate—some story of 
Schalidic Kenz.”’ At which the Caliph fell a-laughing heartily, and, 
looking on the excited countenances about him on every side, “ By 
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Allah,”’ quoth he loudly, “if that be so, we must be in the company 
of those fit for a mad-house!”” Then came Ahmedz, with a kindling eye, 
_and, addressing the supposed merchants, “‘ Sirs,” said he, “did I not 
warn ye to pass no word of comment on what you heard, and yet you 
have thought fit to be unmannerly, and to indulge in unseemly mirth, 
iectne Weve to put our speakers out of countenance. Be it on your 
own heads! Hie ye home swiftly lest evil befall you here.” So the 
Caliph and his companions were turned away with contumely, and fared 
back to the palace ruefully enough. 


it 


Now Haroun Alraschid could not sleep that night for turning over 
in his mind what he had seen and heard, and was sore perplexed, 
hardly accounting what Giafar had told him as very sooth, but imagining 
there must be some real tragic occurrence at the bottom of the matter. 
“Vizier,” said he, next morning, addressing his minister, “ my mind 
cannot be at rest till I am thoroughly acquainted with the true meaning 
of the strange gathering from which we were thrust forth last night. 
Go, bring the leaders of that gathering before me without delay !” 
So Giafar, who knew his master’s quick and fiery temper, hastened to 
obey, and by lucky chance, was enabled to return to the palace in a 
few hours with all the leaders of the gathering and certain others. 

“Good people,” said the Caliph, addressing them, “ when I tell 
you I was last night with you at your ancient hall, disguised in a mer- 
chant’s habit, it will certainly alarm you, and make you fear that you 
have given me offence. Fear nothing; what there was of unpleasant- 
ness is no longer in my mind. But then I was an humble merchant, 
but I am at present Haroun Alraschid, the fifth Caliph of the glorious 
house of Abbas, and I have sent for you to know who you are, and 
wherefore you debated so warmly, one with the other.” 

Then Ahmedz, advancing to the foot of the throne, bowed with 
his face to the ground. “Commander of the Faithful,” said he, 
on rising, “know thou that we are members of a lawful and pious 
brotherhood sworn to fealty to the glorious memory of Schalidic 
Kenz, and that we meet from time to time to converse on his stories. 
It chanced that you came on us when we were discussing his last 
script of all, which, alas, he left but half-writ, for Allah the Divine 
ordained that the cold hand of death should claim him in the writing 
of it. So we are fallen in a strange maze of perplexity as to how the 
story endeth, hence stormy argument ariseth foolishly among us,” 

** By Allah,” cried the Caliph, ‘“I never heard the like. Tell me 
this tale straightway, for of a truth thou makest me long to’hear it.” 
So Ahmedz related to the Caliph :— 

Tue Story oF THE MysTERY TOUCHING BEDROOoDDIN Hassan, 
AND OF HIS LOVE FOR THE FAIR BUDROSA, AND OF THE WICKED 
DOINGS OF HIS UNCLE JASBAH.* 

Now the Caliph Haroun Alraschid was fascinated by this tale, and 


* This story being now well-known to both Mahomedans and Christians 
is here omitted. 
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expressed great surprise and wonder thereat, but at the same time 
owned himself deeply annoyed that it broke off so abruptly. Never 
in the whole course of his life having been thwarted in any desire 
it chafed him considerably that he could not know the true fate of 
Bedrooddin Hassan, and, likewise, the real identity of the disguised 
character, Daj Hari, the arch-unraveller of the mystery. “ By 
Allah,” quoth he, “I will give twenty thousand sequins and the hand 
of a royal princess in marriage to any man who can rede me the riddle 
of this matter.” 

Then Ahmedz spoke anew: “QO Commander of the Faithful,” 
said he, ““ we have present here among us divers sages and wise men 
who have given much thought to the problem. First, here is Ku- 
minkwa Al-Taz from Moussol*, a learned pundit, thirsting after 
knowledge from his youth up, and much addicted to judicial astrology, 
geomancy, and the like secret arts, so that he hath become marvellously 
skilful in divination and reading clues and signs, and here is even 
a greater sage, the Scheich Robnicol Baba, lord of Polite Letters, and 
likewise skilled in the secret arts, and here are persons of lesser degree 
who would dispute with their own finger-tips on the fate of the lost 
youth rather than not dispute at all. And one hath it that Daj 
Hari is in sooth no other than Bedrooddin Hassan himself, having 
escaped death at the hands of the wicked Jasbah, others have it that 
the unhappy youth is dead, one saying that Daj Hari be Tata, 
the seaman, another that he be Kerogias, the lawyer, others—but 
these be very foolish persons in the eyes of the sage of Moussol— 
that he be the clerk to Kerogias, by name Bazzardin, whom that same 
sage flouteth, dubbing him Assad. And Kuminkwa Al-Taz himself 
hath it—and the Scheich Robnicol Baba agreeth with him—that Daj 
Hari is no other than the Indian girl, Nolandelena.” 

But here the Caliph fell a-frowning. “It is not meet or comely,” 
said he, “ or in accordance with our faith that a damsel should don 
male attire, and it goeth beyond the bounds of belief that one fresh 
from schooling should pass continuously for one stricken in years.” 
Now here the grand vizier, who had hearkened to all that had passed, 
said unto him: ‘“O Prince of True Believers, meseemeth that the 
impersonation of this Daj Hari be the work of enchantment, and in 
reality he is some good genie, for assuredly does not the author bring 
in such a one whom he dubbeth Flying Waytah ?”’ 

But the Caliph took no delight in any of these surmises, and remained 
sore perplexed, so much so that he let all public business slide in order 
to give his mind to the unravelling of the mystery. And he issued an 
edict that none of those present should be allowed to leave the palace 
till such time as he had decided the matter to his full satisfaction, 
even if they had to stay there days, weeks, months, or years. So 
each sage wrote off to his wife: “ Expect me when thou seest me, 
not before.” 

Yet though they were in a measure prisoners did the Caliph do 


* Moussol, a town renowned for its cotton manufactures, some 200 miles, 
or so, N. W. of Baghdad. 
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them honour, entertaining them to a sumptuous repast, and allotting 
the chief places thereat to the Scheich Robnicol Baba and Kuminkwa 
Al-Taz. And there were present many young and beauteous ladies 
_ of the court who discoursed sweet music with soft lutes, hautboys, 
theorboes, and other harmonious instruments. And the names of 
these ravishing houris were Alabaster Neck, Coral Lips, Moon Face, 
Heart’s Delight, Morning Star, Light of Day, Cluster of Pearls, and 
many more like unto them. And the news of these doings spread 
like wildfire through all the streets and bazaars of Baghdad, so that 
the whole city was in a ferment touching the fate of Bedrooddin 
Hassan. 
III. 

Now it happened next morning when the Caliph Haroun Alraschid 
arose that he was in a sorry humour, and drave his fair ladies from 
him with ill words, calling them by his Bad Morning names, such as 
Plague of Life, Lump of Vanity, Crosspatch, Pet Aversion, Nag-nag, 
Spiteful Lips, and so forth. As soon as he was seated on his throne 
did he summon his vizier and say to him: “O Giafar, I have been 
sore plagued this night by a dream; an I find not the interpretation 
thereof, evil will befall one of us twain, and lo, it will not be me.” 
So Giafar fetched in all the soothsayers, astrologers, and learned 
pundits he could lay his hands on, including those who were already 
in the palace, and they hearkened to the Caliph’s dream. 

“ Behold,” he told them, ‘‘I was a humble fisherman, instead of 
Caliph, and, casting my nets into the sea, drew forth, in place of fish, 
a vessel of yellow copper, shut up, and sealed with lead. Thinking 
it held something precious, I took a knife and opened it with seemingly 
very little labour. While I yet viewed it attentively, there came out 
of it, to my amazement, a very thick smoke which formed a cloud of 
mist overhead, obscuring the light of day. When the smoke was all 
out of the vessel it collected together and became a solid body, of 
which there was formed a genie of enormous size and frightful appear- 
ance, which mightily alarmed me. This monster would have slain 
me out-of-hand, only collecting my wits together, I entered into 
discourse with him, and, by my craft and subtlety, enticed him to 
dissolve into smoke again, and to re-enter the vessel, when I promptly 
closed it, and sealed it up for ever.” 

“Commander of the Faithful,” said Ahmedz, advancing to the foot 
of the throne, and making deep obeisance, “ this is the interpretation 
of thy dream. The sealed-up vessel standeth for the Mystery of 
Bedrooddin Hassan, and the smoke coming out of it, forming the 
great cloud, is the Mist of Controversy which ariseth from it whey 
meddled with, blinding men’s eyes, not only to the truth and beauty 
of the tale, but also to the necessary calls of our common life upon 
their time ; and the final hideous form of genie that it took personifies 
the menace to all peace and stability of mind which controversy 
assumes when, in the nature of it, it must be never-ending, for what 
saith the Koran? ‘ He that argueth on a matter of which there can 
be no truth known is as one who droppeth stones into a bottomless 
pit with the intention of filling it.’”’ 
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And the next night Haroun dreamed again, and was sore troubled 
by it, so that he flouted his ladies with such ill names as Stupid Thing, 
Tart Reply, Naughty-Naughty, Damp Morning, Tag-rag, Too Much 
_ Peroxide, and so forth. And he related his dream to the sages and 
soothsayers as follows :—‘‘ Behold I found myself in a beautiful 
garden, in which an infinite number of birds filled the air with their 
harmonious notes, and many quaint and pleasant people walked and 
talked. And in the centre of it was a pavilion of black marble, which, 
entering, I found devoid of human life, save only one unhappy young 
man who sat on a throne and bewailed his hard fate that he could not 
walk abroad like the others. And lifting up his gown, the poor 
wretch showed me that he was but man to the girdle, the rest of him 
being black marble.” 

“ O Commander of the Faithful,” said Ahmedz, again addressing the 
Caliph, “this is the interpretation of thy dream. The garden is the 
garden of fancy peopled by the creatures of Schalidic Kenz, and the 
unhappy young man in the pavilion personifies Bedrooddin Hassan, 
the living half of him typifying the half of his tale that was given to 
the world, and the black marble half of him representing the half 
that was not so given, nor ever can be.” 

And a third night the Caliph dreamed a dream, but he flouted not 
his ladies this time, for the meaning of the dream was clear to him, and 
he sought not interpretation thereof. In this dream an aged man, 
an apostle of Allah, appeared to him, reciting the following verse :— 


‘None keepeth a secret like one departed life ; 
For ever and one day it remaineth concealed. 
The dead keeps his secret in a house with a lock 
Whose key is lost, and whose door is sealed.” 


So the Caliph Haroun Alraschid arose and said: “ Of a truth, I see 
it is only vexation of spirit to trouble further over this story of Bed- 
rooddin Hassan.” So he called the sages to him and said, “‘ Wend 
your ways, sirs, and peace be with ye; let me see your faces no more.” 
And he sent for the Cadi of the Police, and said to him, “ O Cadi, an 
it happens that any person shall be guilty of putting forth any speech 
or writing as to how the story of Bedrooddin Hassan was to be continued 
and brought to a conclusion, or of expressing ideas about it in any 
shape or form, he is to receive a hundred bastinadoes. After which, 
do thou mount such a one, clothed in rags, on an ass, with his face to 
the tail, and lead him through the city with a crier before him who 
shall proclaim with a loud voice, “‘ This is the punishment of all those 
who trouble their heads as to how the unfinished story of Bedrooddin 
Hassan was to be completed, for such people create controversy which 
is the means of subtle mischief to the community.” 


So the Cadi laid his hand upon his 
head to show his obedience, and 
departed. Thus the City of Baghdad 
once more became the 
Abode of Peace. 
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THE GREAT WHITE HORSE, IPSWICH 
By B. W. MATZ 


ip the main street of Ipswich, on the left-hand side of the way, a 

short distance after you have passed through the open space 
fronting the Town Hall, stands an inn known far and wide by the 
appellation of The Great White Horse, rendered the more conspicuous 
by a stone statue of some rampacious animal with flowing mane and 
tail, distantly resembling an insane cart horse which is elevated above 
the principal door. 

With these identical words Dickens introduces his readers to, and 
indicates precisely, the position of the famous Great White Horse Inn 
at Ipswich, and a visitor to the popular city of Suffolk need have no 
better guide to the spot than the novelist. He will be a little surprised 
at the description of the White Horse, which in reality is quite an 
unoffending and respectable animal, in the act of simply lifting its fore 
leg in a trotting action. That is all; but he will be well repaid if 
when he arrives there he reads again Chapter XXII of The Prckwick 
Papers before he starts to make himself acquainted with the intricacies 
of the interior. 

That chapter we need hardly say tells of the extraordinary adventure 
Mr. Pickwick experienced with the middle-aged lady in the double- 
bedded room—one of the most amusing incidents in the book, and one 
which has made the Great White Horse as familiar a name as any 
in fiction or reality. : 

There are few Inns in the novelist’s books described so fully. He 
must have known it well; indeed, he is supposed to have stayed there 
when, in his early days, he visited Ipswich to report an election for 
The Morning Chronicle, and that a similar raistake happened to him 
as to Mr. Pickwick. So when he says ‘“‘ The Great Horse is famous in 
the neighbourhood, in the same degree as a prize ox, or county paper- 
chronicled turnip, or unwieldly pig—for its enormous size,” he evidently 
was recalling an impression of those days. 

It is an imposing structure viewed from without, with stuccoed 
walls, and a pillared entrance, over which stands the sign which so 
attracted the novelist’s attention. The inside is spacious, with still 
the air of the old days about it, and contains fifty bedrooms and 
handsome suites of rooms ; but Dickens was a little misleading regarding 
its size and a little unkind in his reproaches. At any rate, if the seem- 
ingly unkind things he said of it were deserved in those days of which 
he writes, they are no longer: 


** Never were such labyrinths of uncarpeted passages,” he says ; 
“such clusters of mouldy, ill-lighted rooms, such huge numbers of 
small dens for eating or sleeping in, beneath any one roof, as are 
collected together between the four walls of the Great White Horse 
Inn.” 


Here on a certain very eventful day, he brought Mr. Pickwick, who 
was to have met his friends there, but as they had not arrived when he 
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and Mr. Peter Magnus reached it by coach, he accepted the latter’s 
invitation to dine together. 

His uninviting descriptions of the Inn’s accommodation lead one to 
believe that Dickens’s experiences of the “ over-grown tavern,” as he 
ealls it, were not of the pleasantest. He refers to the waiter as a 
corpulent man with “ a fortnight’s napkin ” under his arm, and “ coeval 
stockings,” and tells how this worthy ushered Mr. Pickwick and Mr. 
Magnus into “a large badly-furnished apartment, with a dirty grate, 
in which a small fire was making a wretched attempt to be cheerful, 
but was fast sinking beneath the dispiriting influence of the place.” 
Here they made their repast from a “ bit of fish and a steak,” and “ hav- 
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ing ordered a bottle of the most horrible port wine, at the highest 
possible price, for the good of the house, drank brandy and water for 
their own.” After finishing their scanty meal they were conducted 
to their respective bedrooms, each with a japanned candlestick, through 
“a multitude of tortuous windings.” Mr. Pickwick’s “ was a tolerably 
large double-bedded room, with a fire; upon the whole, a more com- 
fortable looking apartment than Mr. Pickwick’s short experience of 
the accommodation of the Great White Horse had led him to expect.” 

Whether all this was ever true does not seem to have mattered much to 
the various proprietors, for they were not only proud of the association 
of the Inn with Pickwick, but made no attempt to hide what the 
novelist said of its shortcomings. On the contrary one of them printed 
in a little booklet the whole of, the particular chapter wherein these 
disrespectful remarks appear. Indeed, that is the chief means of 
12 
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advertisement to lure the traveller in, and when he gets there he 
finds Pickwick pictures everywhere on the walls to dispel any doubt 
he might have of the associations. — 

It is not necessary to re-tell the story of Mr. Pickwick’s misadventure 
here. It will be recalled that having forgotten his watch, he, in a 
weak moment walked quietly down stairs with the japanned candlestick 
in his hand, to secure it again. ‘“ The more stairs Mr. Pickwick went 
down, the more stairs there seemed to be to descend, and again and 
again, when Mr. Pickwick got into some narrow passage, and began 
to congratulate himself on having gained the ground floor, did another 
flight of stairs appear before his astonished eyes..... Passage after 
passage did he explore; room after room did he peep into;” until 
at length he discovered the room he wanted and also his watch. 

The same difficulty confronted him on his journey backward ; indeed, 
it was even more perplexing. “ Rows of doors, garnished with boots 
of every shape, make, and size, branched off in every possible direction.” 
He tried a dozen doors before he found what he thought was his room 
and proceeded to divest himself of his clothes preparatory to entering 
on his night’s rest. But, alas! he had got into the wrong bedroom 
and the story of the dilemma he shortly found himself in with the 
lady in the yellow curl-papers and how he extricated himself in so 
modest and gentlemanly a manner, is a story which “every schoolboy 
knows.” 

Having disentangled himself from the dilemma he found the intricacies 
of the White Horse’s landings and stairs again too much for him, until 
he was discovered, crouching in a recess in the wall, by his faithful 
servant Sam, who conducted him to his right room. Here Mr. Pickwick 
made a wise resolve that if he were to stop in the Great White Horse 
for six months, he would never trust himself about it alone again. 

We do not suppose that the visitor would encounter the same difficulty 
to-day in getting about the house as did Mr. Pickwick ; but torturing 
passages are there all the same ; and by virtue of Mr. Pickwick’s exper- 
iences they are perhaps more noticeable than would otherwise appear 
had not his experiences been given to the world. And so the fact re- 
mains that Mr. Pickwick’s spirit seems to haunt the building, and no 
attempt is made to disabuse the mind that his adventure was anything 
but an amusing if unfortunate reality. 

The double-bedded room is a double-bedded room still, with its old 
four-posters, and is shown with great pride to visitors from all over 
the world as “Mr. Pickwick’s room.” The beds are still hung with 
old-fashioned curtains, and a rush-bottomed chair has its place there, 
as it did during Mr. Pickwick’s visit. Even the wall paper is not of 
a modern pattern, and may have survived from that historic night. 

Indeed, all the rooms have still the atmosphere of the Victorian era 
about them. The coffee room, the Bar Parlour, the dining room, the 
court yard and the assembly room reflect the Pickwickian period, 
which in other words speak of “ home-life ease and comfort,” and 
“are not subordinate to new fangled ideas.” Whether the small 
room in the vicinity of the stable yard, where Mr. Weller senior was 
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engaged in preparing for his journey to London, taking sustenance, 
and incidentally discussing “ Widders’’ with his son Sam, remains 
to-day we are unable to state with any certainty ; but no doubt there 
is one which would fill the bill, Which, too, was the particular room 
where Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Tupman were arrested, the former on the 
charge of intending to fight a duel, and the latter as aider and abettor, 
history or. modern research does not relate. 

The Inn is some 400 years old, and at one time was known as the 
“White Horse Tavern.” George II. is said to have stayed there some 
three hundred years ago, and so, report has it, did Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton; but these are small matters compared to the larger ones 
connected with Mr. Pickwick, and merit but passing record. Whilst 
those details concerning the fictitious character can be adjusted by 
any enthusiast who stays at the Great White Horse on a Pickwickian 
Pilgrimage, no tangible trace that the three other historical personages 
used the Inn remains to substantiate the fact, although the tradition 


is acceptable. 


TRADITION AND CHANGE 


By EUGENE MASON 


R. ARTHUR WAUGH’S more recent essays, brought together 
under the general title, Tradition and Change (Chapman and 
Hall) are very appropriately and suggestively named. The author 
himself represents the standpoint of Tradition, and since his book 
deals largely with the revolt of the younger generation of poets and 
novelists against authority, it urbanely summarises their attitude as 
one of Change. Mr. Waugh defends a position which needs no apology 
with characteristic suavity. He keeps a tradition of faith in which 
he modestly hopes he is not altogether deceived ; but above all he 
holds fast to ‘“‘a single prevailing concept that all sound literary 
expression must maintain its loyalty to the high traditions of the 
past, and that the very essences of its being are beauty of imagination 
and dignity of utterance.” Such views may not be popular amongst 
the young lions of the moment roaring for their prey, but the essayist 
who maintains them has a centre from which to proceed and on which 
to rally; right or wrong, we know where he stands; he is a figure 
with a background ; a soldier armed, not with a heterogeneous collection 
of haphazard weapons, but on a system, and from a tested armoury. 
In a word he is logical and complete. 

Holding such views and dealing with some stubborn and intractable 
material, Mr. Waugh’s book is a testimony to his conviction that the 
first duty of a critic is to understand. The whole volume bears witness 
to his insatiable desire to establish terms of sympathy with literary 
temperaments of widely divergent scope. In some instances obviously 
this was an easy and a ‘congenial task, as in the case of Mr. J. C. Squire, 
notwithstanding the extreme modernity of that remarkable writer. 
In the case of Mr. D. H. Lawrence, and his unlovely blend of sex and 


cruelty, it was only with a great price that the critic obtained his 
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freedom, nor, to be frank, does he seem altogether at ease in his adopted 
country. But undoubtedly the best essay in a volume packed with 
good things, is the remarkable study entitled War Poetry (1914-1918). 
_ I do not_ remember anything written upon the subject which can bear 
the test of comparison with this article. It is notable enough as a 
piece of writing, but it is still more remarkable as a study in psychology. 
The essay traces the mind of a soldier entering upon the war with high 
ideals and an exalted purpose. It describes how the greatness of the 
cause vanishes in the sense of being a mere cog in a vast mass of 
machinery, until at last the soldier is consoled by the love of comrades, 
and from the very contrast between the long calm of his past and the 
infinite restlessness of his present, establishes some sort of philosophic 
resignation and peace. The bare bones of the argument are clothed 
with the living flesh of many arresting illustrative poems by Mr. Sassoon, 
Mr. Robert Nichols and Captain Graves, and the essay is a permanent 
contribution towards the understanding of our confused and troubled 
time. 

But Mr. Waugh does not confine his attention to the faulty present. 
He deals also with the great Victorian past, and writing in The Dicken- 
stan it would simply be inexcusable to omit mention of that delightful 
paper on Dickens’s Lovers which the magazine was privileged to 
publish. It is possible that for the sake of this essay some reader may 
desire to possess the book under review. At any rate it seems to the 
present writer that no book of essays has appeared for some very 
considerable time of the interest and distinction of Mr. Arthur Waugh’s 
Tradition and Change. 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD 
THE POSITION REVIEWED AFTER FORTY-NINE YEARS ! 
By JOHN SUDDABY 


pea in Chapter XVII of Hdwin Drood, says few languages 
can be read until their alphabets are mastered. That’s his 
advice to students of the book. Take the strangle business of the 
supposed murder. I cannot think that Dickens, who was writing with 
his mind so full of Shakespeare, had any such idea of a strangle in the 
limited sense in which readers dwell on the word to-day, except as to 
making victims. And the victimization has gone on for near half a 
century ! 
Prince Henry’s speech in the play of Henry IV. as to counter robbing 
Falstaff and the other evil doers is as under :— 


I know you all, and will awhile uphold 

The unyok’d humour of your idleness : 

Yet herein will I imitate the sun: 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world: 
That when he please again to be himself: 
Being wanted, he may be more wonder’d at 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapour that did seem to strangle him: 
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You have the same meaning of strangle in Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet, where the latter in the tomb scene, thus reflects :— 
How if when I am laid into the tomb, 
I awake before the time that Romeo 
Come to redeem me? There’s a fearful point ! 
Shall I not then be stifled in the vault, 
To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in, 
And then die strangled ere my Romeo comes ? 


Here you have also a middle state of things, a stifling without death, 
an other words a sort of opium-taking condition. Just the thing for 
an opium den story. And Edwin Drood positively not having been 
murdered I have the opinion that in his escape he was taken charge 
of by Tartar, with probably the cognizance of Grewgious, and that he 
afterwards “ worked” the den to fathom Jasper’s secrets. On that 
night, when a visit to the Cathedral tower was made by Jasper 
along with Durdles, and when the latter was left semi-drugged 
whilst the former roamed the distant parts of the building, it is very 
likely that Jasper visited the vestry or strong room and stole or 
mutilated deeds and registers. Dickens had a deed robbery in his 
Nicholas Nickleby. 

Let us just see how Dickens (as with his book ke was playing a 
game) neutralised the supposed murder. Honeythunder, with his 
blustering voice was put up to converse with Crisparkle on Cain and 
Abel and to declare in a stentorian manner— 

NO murder, sir ! 

And he did it most effectually, and, of course, readers have taken 
it wrong for nearly half a century and not fallen in with the joke.. One 
was naturally suspicious of Dickens when his chapter with the supposed 
murder was published because its heading from Macbeth was founded 
on the refrain of the witches: “ When shall these” (we) “‘ three meet 
again.” At that period there was a humorous picture published 
showing two shaggy sleepy blinking donkeys standing on a common 
with the same inscription beneath it. So Dickens chose to found 
another joke on the sentence. 

Well, the murder advocates have had another contention to support 
their view, that Drood being surprised and stricken to the heart was 
proof enough. Dickens evidently brought this in from a Shakespeare 
speech that by Duke Humphry of Glo’cester. But Dickens neutralises 
it in Chap. XXII. where Billikin says the same thing when a mere 
duck is proposed for Rosa’s meal. It should be noticed that these 
chapters XVII. and XXII. are made as heavy, lengthy, various and 
in some respects commonplace with a view to their belittlement. In 
fact, Dickens early understood “ gassing,” and he has most successfully 
“ gassed ” for all these years his host of readers. 

Well, Drood having escaped, readers should recall that the two suc- 
cessive paragraphs in Chapter XV. dealing with the search for Drood in 
the river, closed with the remark : “ sézll no trace of Drood revisited the 
light of the sun.” It was a double-barrelled hint to be on the look out 
for a sunny character. And Prince Henry’s speech in the Falstaff 
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historical play also gives notice of an imitation of the sun. The- 
character came sure enough in Chap. XXII.—one of those “ gassed ”” 
chapters—when Lobley the boatman appeared looking over the bow 
of the boat direct and fearlessly at the readers, as he has done for 
near half a century. And in the company of Tartar, Grewgious and 
Rosa, just such friends it would be natural to expect him to be with 
sooner or later. 

Therefore, the correspondents who are and have been so clamorous 
to spot Datchery, whilst at the same time believing in a murder, may 
give up their wild and rash speculations as they will never succeed so 
long as they do not include the possibility of it being Drood now alias 
Lobley in their lists. Some name Tartar as Datchery, which is getting 
“‘ warm,” and it is immaterial which of the pair it was, but Drood was, 
of course, very interested personally in fathoming Jasper’s secrets and. 
youthful and active somewhat the junior of Tartar. 


IS IT NOTHING TO YOU—WHO PASS BY? 
By ALICE D. BRAHAM 


E, who can see our England, inviolate and sure, 
Her fair fields stretching scathless, her rock-girt shores secure ; 
Ye, who can see from your homesteads, unscarred by shot and shell, 
The solemn pomp of sunrise, the sunset’s magic spell ; 
Ye, who can see the glory of grass and trees and flowers, 
Give—for the men who are sightless that England might be ours. 


Ye, who can see your sweetheart in the glow of her youthful grace, 
Who can turn your eyes to your kinsfolk and look your friend in the face ; 
Ye, who can see the youngsters that revel at your side, 

Can watch their growing beauty with a parent’s tender pride ; 

Ye, who can see the babies that clamber on your knee, 

Give—for the men who are sightless that your loved ones might be free. 


Ye, who toil in the workshops, making the engines of war, 

Who are earning and spending money as never you did before ; 

Ye, who have loyally laboured, by night as well as by day, 

But who have not borne in the trenches the heat and sweat of the fray; 

Who have earned your pounds to their shillings by the working of 
your trade, 

Give—for the men who are blinded by the weapons war has made. 


All ye who can praise your Maker for the priceless gift of sight, 

Who can go your ways unguided, exulting in the light ; 

Look on the world about you, then think where these men have been, 

Think of the ghastly horrors those wounded eyes have seen, 

Think of their sacrifices, of the thousand deaths they dared, 

And GIVE—for the men who are sightless that your vision might be 
spared ! 


[Copies of the above Poem were sold by Miss Braham for the Benefit of the 
Charles Dickens Home for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors, and was the means 
of contributing £150 to the £330 collected by Birmingham.—Ep1ToR.] 
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DID CHARLES DICKENS GO TO “ FAIRLOP”? 
A REVERIE 
By CHARLES McNAUGHT 


ID Charles Dickens ever visit Fairlop Fair and ‘make copy” of 
its curious origin and dubious developments? Apart from the 
necessary implication of his gay invitation to John Forster to join in 
an outing to Chigwell Village there has always been a popular belief 
among East London devotees that in his youngest days of journalism— 
his “ salad days ”—he was familiar with much else in the Forest region 
than the village tales of Chigwell and Loughton; and that his acquaint- 
ance with Stepney Fair and Fairlop Fair and other Hast London 
diversions of the same boisterous kind began even in his childhood, 
long before he conceived of Codlin and Short, or any other folks of his 
crowd of those who “ padded the hoof” upon the “Open Road,” 
singly or in companies, in more-or-less regular season, during the whole 
Georgian Era, and probably centuries before. 

As to Dickens’s confirmed habit of strolling in odd places, John 
Forster writes :—‘“‘ For several consecutive years I accompanied him 
every Christmas Eve to see the marketings for Christmas down the 
Road from Aldgate to Bow.’ But the novelist’s selected biographer 


‘does not tell us that Dickens had other prior guides and shepherds 
about the remoter East of a normally less sedate disposition. Among 


these very early associates, was certainly Charles Matthews; and 
when the journey on that Eastern road was too long for unprofessional 
walkers, a borrowed gig, at most, was the modest conveyance employed 
for the adventure. More than once in his earliest clerking days, it 
would appear, Charles Dickens went Forest-ward on one of the coaches 
which plied from the Inns at Aldgate. And there is evidence that, 
even when Charles Dickens was a forlorn little boy, his walks ““ down 
East ” to visit his godfather at Limehouse took him to “ odd places ”” 
in the extraordinarily varied conglomerate of the old Port of London 
and ‘“‘ The Ghetto.” With him then, sometimes, it has been claimed, 
was a young neighbour of Mr. John Huffam, the Limehouse rigger and 
block-maker—one Henry Radford, with Anglo-Indian connexions, 
who had come from Mansfield to take up a nomination for service in the 
adjacent Docks. It is being forgotten that the godfather of Charles 
Dickens was “a rigger and mast, oar and block maker,” living at 
Limehouse in a substantial “handsome sort of way,” and that he 
“‘ was kind to his god-child,” and probably he was more than kind to 
the Micawber father. Forster says it was always a great treat to little 
Charles to go from the poor little house in Bayham Street, Camden 
Town to Mr. Huffam’s; “and the London night-sights as he returned 
were a perpetual joy and marvel.” It was at Limehouse, too, that 
the comic-singing accomplishment “‘ was brought into play, so greatly 
to the admiration of one of the godfather’s guests, an honest boat 
builder, that he pronounced the little lad to be a ‘ progidy.’” And, 
remember, also, that when his father’s resources were at the lowest, 
and all his shiftless expedients thoroughly exhausted, it was the mother 
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who came to the rescue. “The time was arrived for her to exert 
herself, she said: and she must do something. The godfather down 
at Limehouse was reported to have an Indian connexion. People in 
the East Indies always-sent their children home to be educated. She 

would set up a school. They would all grow rich by it.” And then, 
thought the sickly boy Charles, ‘‘ perhaps even I might go to school 
myself.”” That was the occasion of the removal to Gower Street 
North, and the ill-fated setting up of “ Mrs. Dickens’s Establishment ” 
—which ended in nothing being left at Gower Street “except a few 
chairs, a kitchen-table, and some beds,’’ where the family encamped 
“in the two parlours of the emptied house, and lived there night and 
day.” Charles was then not ten years old. 


Il. 


Henry Radford, nominated by East India Company interests for 
service alongshore, married on September 24th, 1815, at the parish 
Church of St. George’s East, Mary Bonare Dundas Comyn, of Scottish 
Grants and Gordons who had served in the Hast, in America, and in 
the domestic strife which followed the Revolution of 1688. And 
Henry Radford and his wife were filled with the lore of the long associa- 
tion of the East India Company with Stepney and the Port, and had 
many tales of sea and land service to stimulate the imagination of a 
dreaming wistful boy. Now Henry Radford, of Mansfield, who: 
wedded Mary Bonare Dundas Comyn, or Cumming, set up house near 
to Mr. Huffam’s, became a conspicuous though subordinate officer of 
one of the great new Docks in the Tower Hamlets, and he figured 
considerably in the amenities of the various shipping industrials, 
especially their trade outings and holidays. He claimed to have 
made the acquaintance of Charles Matthews immediately after the 
latter’s appointment to the irksome office of local Surveyor and Col- 
lector of certain taxes, and Matthews, in a way, “carried on” in a 
contractor’s hut in the so-called ‘‘Muddy Lane,” afterwards better 
known as Jubilee Street, in the Hamlet of Mile End Old Town. With 
much leisure at his disposal, and recreation Westward being, for reasons, 
inconvenient and risky, Matthews was soon shepherded to the gaieties 
of the Shipwrights and Allied Trades on Fairlop Friday. With him, 
Henry Radford used to say, was, on more than one occasion, Charles 
Dickens—a reputed newspaper reporter—the little boy he had 
“seen” towards Camden Town after visiting the godfather Huffam 
at Limehouse. Harry Radford died in November, 1849, at the age 
of 55, but his widow lived on until October, 1857, and she used to say 
her husband found the talk of Matthews and young Dickens “ mighty 
dull,”’ because it was all about plays and players that she had scarcely 
ever heard of. Mary’s only daughter, Eleanor, was of a different 
mind. Although quite young—born in 1823—at ten years of age she 
was an eager “ legitimate’ playgoer with her mother; and the only 
time she was permitted to accompany the trio was on the top of a 
Woodford vehicle, and she was all ears for the gossip from “ Bohemia.” 
By the by, both of these ladies spoke of that vehicle, not as a coach, 
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but as “ Nelsons’.”” The Nelson family of The Bull at Aldgate (which 
ended its career in 1868 after Dickens and some friends had visited 
the fine old Inn and revived old memories) were coach and omnibus 
proprietors for five generations. They ran coaches daily to Chigwell 
Row, Woodford Bridge, Barking, and Ilford and other places on or 
near the excellent turnpike roads, to the East and North East and 
South of London. The omnibus of “ Nicholas Nickleby,” when the 
family lived in “the little cottage at Bow” was undoubtedly Mrs. 
Nelson’s. There were other rival coaches plying from neighbouring 
Inns—enough to make an attractive morning show to London visitors— 
but Mrs. Nelson ran the more plebeian omnibuses. 

Charles Radford, born at Stepney, 18th April, 1819, was so named 
by his parents, Mary and Henry Radford, in honour of their acquaint- 
ance with “ the boy from Huffam’s.” He died on the 11th May, 1850, 
at Williamsburgh, New York—where he had made his home after a 
short life of adventure in the mercantile sea-service with the States— 
opened to him by grace of Mr. Charles Dickens. 

The question of the locale of many of the East London incidents 
and places which set the teeming brain of Dickens a-weaving was 
much debated in the local newspapers in 1868, when the novelist was 
alive and still busy in that quarter of London, and when there were 
many men in East London who had known the novelist even from 
the earliest days of ‘“ Boz.” Inspector Field and Charles Falkner, 
the Secret Service “runner,” told interviewers at ‘‘ The Beaumont ” 
and other local club haunts and “ cosy corners ” that they made the 
acquaintance of Dickens in his reporting days ; and there were several 
other officials in Wapping, in St. George’s Kast, in Bow, in Shadwell, 
in Limehouse, in Mile End, and in Whitechapel, who had personally 
known Dickens before he became famous with Pickwick. And some 
of these were poor-law officers; and some were clergymen. Charles 
Falkner, particularly, had guided The Inimitable through many 
a dark place in Ratcliff Highway and Wapping High Street, and all 
through the winding double way to Ratcliff Cross and Limehouse. 

II. 

Stepney Pleasure Fair—included in the general ban which began to 
be put up against such popular assemblies quite early in the Nineteenth 
Century, was a malodorous relic of a day when every suburban village 
had its carnival and revelries and strenuous amusements for the 
recreation and the pacification of a naturally boisterous people in the 
whole wide region of the Port. The Act of Parliament, which was passed 
in 1840, ordained the extinction of the Pleasure Fair, but left the exe- 
cution of the law to generally unwilling, or, at least, languid, instru- 
ments. In Charles Dickens’s youthful experience of reporting and 
“ Sketches,” the motley crowd in the old Tower Hamlets (created a 
Parliamentary Borough under the Reform Act of 1832) defied the 
attempts of “ the unco guid” and educated classes to suppress these 
rough and rowdy gatherings of dubious and ever-thirsty folk, not 
seldom depraved and criminal. There were, in fact, in the winter 
time, regular colonies of gypsies, buskers, jugglers, tumblers, boxers, 
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tinkers, thimble-riggers, card-tricksters and petty cheats, close by 
Mr. Huffam’s house in Limehouse, when Charles Dickens was a little 
boy. Some of the big “ shows,” indeed, remained there for months, 
and not until it was nigh high summer did they join in that pilgrimage 
of the mysterious people of “the Open Road” which climaxed at 
Fairlop on the first Friday in July, and the three days following. 

In 1847—a period of great distress when the price of the 4-lb. loaf 
in Kast London was 1s. 3d. or more and wages were cruelly low—on 
Whit-Monday there were 300,000 participants in the revels of Stepney 
Fair; and, if the crowds at Fairlop in that year were not 
so great, the time-honoured return of the bedecked “ships” was 
uproariously welcomed by the million dispersed along the route 
home to Wapping. 

IV. 

Thomas Mitton was an old school-fellow of the novelist, and for 
nearly thirty years he was Dickens’s man of business and had intimate 
acquaintance with thé family’s difficulties and embarassments. The 
published correspondence shows vividly that Dickens, even in 1832, 
was “ desperately hard up,” and he asks the loan of four shillings for 
two days! Even in 1844 Dickens was beset by many troubles. He 
wrote to Mitton confessing that he was quite “on his beam-ends,” 
and ‘‘ knew not which way to turn ” to meet a bill for £200 which he 
had given. In fact, it was not until middle age was approaching that 
Charles Dickens’s financial affairs ceased to worry him, as his father’s 
had done in his childhood and youth. That those troubles did not 
dismay him any more than his casual father and brother Fred, we 
know positively. For instance, the John Forster reference to the 
village of Chigwell, its Inn, and to Mine Host there, shows that the 
pretty but decidedly expensive haunt was familiar to the novelist— 
familiar, even in his prentice days as areporter. On the 25th March, 
1841—the year after Fairlop had been legally abolished by the untiring 
exertions of the London City Missions—Dickens wrote, “ Chigwell, 
my dear fellow, is the greatest place in the world. Name your day 
for going. Such a delicious old Inn opposite the Churchyard—such 
a lovely ride—such beautiful Forest scenery—such an out-of-the-way 
rural place—such a sexton! I say again, name your day!” The 
day, as we know from John Forster’s record, was named at once; 
‘and the whitest of stones marked it in sorrowful memory.” Dickens’s 
promise was exceeded by the enjoyment of both the participants in 
the “lovely ride.” “And,” adds the biographer, “ his delight in the 
double recognition of himself and of ‘ Barnaby’ by the landlord of 
the nice old Inn, far exceeded any pride he would have taken in what 
the world thinks the highest sort of honour.” The first part of Barnaby 
Rudge (which full four years before Dickens intended should be called 
“Gabriel Varden, The Locksmith of London ”’) appeared on the 24th 
January, 1841, and it was finished serially in November of the same 
year. Just previous to publication of the first portion Dickens wrote 
to George Cattermole regarding that artist’s courageous attempt to 
realise the banquet room of “‘ The Maypole ’—from the storyteller’s 
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description. “I saw the ‘old Inn’ this morning,” says Dickens ; 
“Words cannot say how good it is. I can’t bear the thought of its 
being cut ’’—by the wood engraver, that is— ‘and should like to frame 
and glaze it in statu quo for ever and ever.” By the way, Charles 
Dickens was driving a gig in Essex on account of “The Morning 
Chronicle ” in 1833, according to Thomas Carlyle, and in his letter 
addressed to Henry Austin (a friend from boyhood), which must have 
been written in 1833 or 1834, during the early days of his reporting 
for The Morning Chronicle, Dickens says: I have just been ordered 
on a journey .... Don’t laugh. I am going alone in a gig; and to 
quote the eloquent inducements which the proprietor of the Hampstead 
chays holds out to Sunday riders—‘the gen’l’m’n drives hisself.’ I 
am going into Essex and Suffolk. It strikes meI shall be spilt before 
I pay a turnpike. I have a presentiment I shall run over an only 
-child before I reach Chelmsford, my first stage.” In Master Humphrey’s 
Clock, beginning March, 1840, we have an Essex story of a lieutenant 
in His Majesty’s Army who served abroad in the campaign of 1677-78, 
and retired to “a small estate lying a few miles East of London, which 
he had recently acquired in right of his wife.” It evidently came out 
of Dickens’s reserved stores. 


ve 

Afternoon classes were just set at the big Dissenting School of Old 
Stepney Meeting on May 27th, 1863, when Charles Dickens strolled 
into the humming hive and, after introducing himself to the very 
“hardshell” Puritan who was Head Master, quietly toured around 
the three main divisions of the establishment accompanied by the 
‘Chief Monitor, who had been called into the Principal’s sanctum and 
instructed to give any explanations regarding methods of instruction, 
books, apparatus, etc. The boy guide and the visitor were soon on 
terms. “And so,” whispered the latter, “ you’re Nell Radford’s son 
and Harry Radford’s grandson, I hear from the Master.” The timid, 
sensitive boy diffidently explained that Eleanor Radford, Harry 
Radford’s only daughter, was his mother; and that, like her six 
brothers, she had been brought up as a diligent reader (a Dickensian 
as we call it now) of all The Inimitable’s serial works, for “ auld lang 
syne.” His father, too, had made the personal acquaintance of Mr. 
Dickens first on the occasion of a visit to the sign-painter’s loft in a 
big local brewery shortly after the Chartist ebullition of 1848, when a 
‘draft was made on a repertory of old sea-songs and some of Robert 
Burns’s “ robuster ” lays of Lowland peasant life. On leaving Stepney 
Meeting School, after a brief perambulation among the classes at 
work, Mr. Dickens obtained permission to have the Chief Monitor’s 
guidance to the old Stepney Union School in the Limehouse Church 
Row. The talk en route—much interrupted by various persons who 
-desired to greet the explorer and further his objects—was principally 
concerning the family vicissitudes of Harry Radford, who had then 
been dead some fourteen years ; but Charles Dickens generally confirmed 
the clan’s tradition of Radford’s association with the early explorations 
-of the future novelist, from the time when he was but a musing child 
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to the period when he was clerking under the shadow of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and essaying contributions to the London newspapers. At 
the end of the little journey, he was restored to equanimity regarding 
the chilliness of the reception at the School of the Independent Founda- 
tion in Garden Street, Stepney Green, (for it was a juncture when 
Dissent was still sore at some of Dickens’s caricatures, and, besides, 
novels of any kind were not approved by the ruling Deacons and 
Pastor). So ” Boz” turned cheerfully to his next inspection, leaving 
on the Visitors’ Book the following testimony :—“ I have never visited 
any similar Establishment with so much pleasure. I have never seen 
children more reasonably, humanely and _ intelligently treated.— 
Charles Dickens.” 

In may be stated that these schools, so flatteringly mentioned, were 
on the site where a large local Brewery now stands ; and the Dickens 
commendation greatly encouraged the local Guardians in their work 
for many years thereafter, as is visible to this day. In the Dickens 
time, all the children wore identifying uniforms which invidiously 
marked that they were Children of the State. After various changes 
in the way of union with other district governors, the Stepney Guardians 
in 1896-7, took the bold course of purchasing land at Stifford, near 
Grays, on the Essex shore, and erecting there a fine block of buildings 
which is used for the training of Poor Law children on modern en- 
lightened principles of depauperisation, and “ graduates ” of Stifford 
are to be found now in many of the handicrafts and domestic arts of 
the industrial Port of London, and in the combatant services on sea 
and land for the British Commonwealth and its daughter Dominions. 
So the Guardians of Stepney are justly proud of Dickens’s wise praise, 
and doubtless, think themselves worthy of it still. 

And it may be recalled, too, that 27th May, 1863, was not the first 
time Dickens made the round tour in the heart of the Tower Hamlets. 
In 1838, at least, shortly after the completion of Nicholas Nickleby 
and before the publication of Barnaby Rudge was begun, he and 
Maclise were taken, incognito, to the Red Coat School and the Green 
Coat School by a local friend ; and both expressed pleasure with what 
they saw, even in that dark day of popular education, “ Charity ” 
schools though these were. 

Two days after the parting with Charles Dickens at the gate in Church 
Row, the boy’s mother (who, of course, had been told of the great 
adventure) received, by special messenger, a copy of David Copperfield 
‘for her son who is learning shorthand, with kind regards and all 
good wishes to both.” That night there was wassail in the humble 
house of Eleanor Radford, and the company sang all the songs of Charles 
Dickens that had been set to music. 


VE 
Of the Fairlop Fair in the “ Forties ” of the last Century, when the 
function had been forcibly rendered less bacchanalian and disreputable 
—there are several accounts in the newspapers and magazines of the 
time. Thus, in 1843, it is recorded that “ according to ancient custom,” 
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the festival of “ gay Fairlop ” was held on “ the first Friday in July, 
on the borders of Hainault, or Epping Forest,” and drew together an 
immense number of persons almost beyond belief, considering the 
difficulties of access to the Forest. The Block Makers, Sail Makers 
and Mast Makers started from Wapping at an early hour and proceeded 
to the Forest “in their amphibious-looking frigates mounted on 
carriages, and rigged out like ships and decorated with colours.” Hach 
of these vehicles was drawn by six horses gaily dressed out and ridden 
by postillions (who by even-tide’s home-coming were usually heavily 
drunk), and the wives of the men in their holiday gear followed in four- 
horsed open landaus, also postillioned. The booths and shows 
were not so numerous as on former occasions, and the restriction of 
the Fair to one day by the Essex Magistrates ‘“ sadly diminished the 
profits of those who catered for the public.” The gypsies were un- 
commonly numerous ; but the thimble-and-pea riggers were “‘ dispersed 
by the police and quitted the Fair amid the hootings of the people.” 
In the late afternoon, a man about to ascend the Watermen’s Boat 
fell under the wheels, and the horses starting at the same moment, he 
was run over and his leg was broken. He was conveyed to the London 
Hospital. That Boat on its meandering and erratic way towards 
town caught fire while some persons belonging to it were burning 
bluelights and Roman candles ; and there was difficulty in extinguishing 
the flames owing, it would seem, to the obfuscation of the crew. The 
Lea Bridge and Ilford Roads were crowded with horses and vehicles. 
“A great many went down by the new railway to Ilford,” and thence 
on foot to the Forest. The conduct of the assembled thousands, we 
are to know, ““was marked by the greatest good humour and decorum,” 
and “ there was not a single police charge ”’ arising out of the hilarities 
of “the first Friday in July.” But we learn from the testimony of 
the venerable Dr. Brudenell Carter, who died in 1918, that the surgeon- 
practitioners in the villages and town-ships of that part of South Essex 
had a fatiguing and anxious and unremunerative day. The Forest 
was as much thronged on the Sunday following as it had been on the 
Friday. “It had been the custom for nearly a century, for the people 
of London, and particularly the East Enders, to visit Fairlop on the 
first Sunday after the first Friday as well as on the first opening of the 
Fair and its quaint ceremony,” and everybody who could beg or borrow 
or hire a trotting pony and a pony-cart or barrow, hastened to the 
historic site. Upon this occasion, in 1843, they were much disappointed 
at finding they could obtain no refreshments. The police, acting under 
the orders of the Essex magistrates, would not allow the sale of even 
a slice of bread or a glass of beer on the Forest ; and visitors were 
obliged to retrace their steps and obtain victuals and drink at the 
road-side Inns. ‘“ The Maypole” at Chigwell Row, on the border of 
the Forest, entertained more than 2000 guests during the day. The 
newspapers add, as usual, that Fairlop Fair originated with one Daniel 
Day, a block and pump maker of Wapping, who for many years regaled 
a large party with beans and bacon beneath the shade of a stupendous 
oak which measured, at three feet from the ground, about thirty-six 
feet in girth. 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF DOMBEY 


[ is a new departure for Sir Harry Johnston, the famous traveller, 

to write a novel ;* and the result is an entirely new departure in 
the.art and scheme of fiction. Dickens, in his own days, suffered at the 
hands of literary hacks who tried to imitate his books by carrying on 
the adventures of his characters in various forms of continuations and 
plagiarisms ; lacking the genius of Dickens. However, they failed 
lamentably to convince the reader. 

Sir Harry Johnston’s idea in “ The Gay-Dombeys” is far more 
ingenious and original. He does not attempt to continue the develop- 
ment of Dickens’s men and women from where the novelist left them 
in Dombey and Son or to carry on the story of their lives. He com- 
mences with a new set of characters entirely: the descendents of the 
immortals in that book, and traces their history and that of their 
respective offsprings through the Victorian era up to the great war, in 
which naturally some of them make the great sacrifice. He not only 
does it admirably, but with obvious delight, and in the becoming 
manner of a lover of the master mind that made it possible. 

Almost the first thing that occurs to us after reading his book, is 
why has no one had the idea before? Perhaps many have but lacked 
the temerity of Sir Harry Johnston to work it out. He evidently is 
an enthusiast for Dickens or he could not have accomplished his task 
with such success and with the reverence which makes “The Gay- 
Dombeys” a book to cheer the spirit and gladden the heart of all 
Dickensians with sheer delight. 

The book opens with a dinner party given by Sir Walter Gay-Dombey 
and his wife in their London house in Onslow Square. They are of 
course, our old friends Walter Gay and Florence, who have reached 
the age of 70 and 65 respectively. It is an annual event to celebrate 
the refounding of Lady Gay-Dombey’s father’s business, when, to 
perpetuate the name that of Dombey was hyphenated to Gay. They 
have not only raised a large family, but by this time have successfully 
married most members of it, who in turn have followed their parents’ 
example and before the book is finished become grand-parents. 

At the dinner party, we are introduced to Sir Walter’s family, their 
relatives and friends. Paul Dombey (eldest son), Solomon Dombey 
(a Canon and named after a Mr. Gill and married to Cornelia Knipper 
Totes), Susan Dombey (Lady Feenix), with their respective wives 
and husbands ; Miss Susan Knipper Totes, Sir James and Lady Tudell 
(whose relatives spelled the name Toodle at one time), Mr. Frederick 
Chick, Sir Barnet Skettles, Mrs. Feeder (nee Blimber), and so on. 

The conversation between the guests allow the relationship of each 
to emerge, and, incidentally, by reference to such names as John Burns, 
Corney Grain, the Bancrofts, and such incidents as the acting of 
A. E. W. Mason, Disraeli, and “that young fellow Bourchier ” at 
Oxford ; and mention of the popular songs “ The Lost Chord,” and 
“Some Day,” the period is faithfully indicated. Henceforth, we are 


* The Gay-Dombeys: a Novel by Sir Harry Johnston. Chatto and 
Windus, 7s. net. 
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concerned with the love affairs, domestic arrangements, the political 
and business careers, and the social rounds of the characters whose 
progenitors were our old friends from the pages of Dickens, for 
Dombey and Son is not the only book drawn upon. Such other names 
as Verisopht, Hawks, Westlock, Lacrevy, Harmon, flit through Sir 
Harry Johnston’s attractive pages, and even the doctor is a Sawyer 
and the livery proprietor a Weller. 

There is little or no attempt to imitate or ape Dickens’s style, al- 
though Sir Harry Johnston succeeds in Dickens’s method of allowing 
the characters to reveal their own ego. Lady Feenix, her brother 
Paul are cases in point and both are ably and carefully drawn, whilst 
the most prominent of them all, Sir Eustace Morven (son of Mr. Morfin 
and Harriet Carker) is a most elaborately and consistent portrait. 
No doubt much of Sir Harry Johnston’s own life is embodied in the 
career of his hero, who is, like him, a great traveller. 

Who is meant to be the heroine we are unable to decide. Probably 
Susan Lady Feenix; but it doesn’t matter. Many of the ladies are 
heroines in their own circles, and there are as many such circles of 
interest, as there are in any book of Dickens. And like Dickens’s 
books, there is no particular plot. The whole book is delightfully 
discoursive and fresh. It has its embarrassing entanglements, and Sir 
Harry Johnston, having in view, no doubt, the more modern require- 
ments of readers, is at times more pronounced and blazé regarding them 
than Dickens would have allowed his detail to make them. But all 
comes right in the end, as in the case of the greater writer. 

Naturally, throughout the pages, there are references to past family 
history of the Dombeys, such as the Carker and Edith Dombey scandal, 
but in each case it is very ingeniously done. At the time the book 
opens, Edith Dombey is old and grey and is living in a substantial 
house in Tooting Bec Common in order to be near her dear Florence, 
who then occupies a house in Clapham Park. She dies of cancer in 
the arms of her step daughter. 

The novel is quite an outstanding one in its uniqueness. It mirrors 
the period through which many of us have lived and know. 

It certainly could not have been written by a person who was not 
an out and out devotee of Dickens. There is no sacrilege about it, 
nothing to offend the Dickens student or to hurt his susceptibilities, 
nor anything about it calculated to belittle the great man’s name and 
fame. Indeed, on the contrary, it may even be looked upon as an 
honour done to his memory, and should at least drive all of us back 
to re-read the one book out of which it has grown. Whether the person 
who knows not his Dombey and Son, will derive as much pleasure from 
it as the person who does, it is difficult to say. He certainly will not 
find the joy in its perusal he would do if he were intimately familiar 
with the character in Dickens’s book. 

It certainly is a book for the Dickens lovers to read. He will not 
only enjoy it, but will find in it many knotty little problems of genealogy 
which will amuse him to unravel, even if at times he finds them con- 
fusing. We do not however, think he will catch Sir Harry Johnston 
tripping. B. W.M. 
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DICKENS FROM DAY TO DAY 


Compiled by A. E.B.C. 


Pe compiling this record, one is appalled at the wealth of the material 

brought under notice. A complete collection of all current 
references to Dickens and quotations therefrom would more than fill 
the pages of this magazine. It is, therefore, necessary to confine 
the extracts rigidly to those which are used by writers to point an 
argument or moral and to exclude all other references which would 
perhaps be happily placed in a commonplace or “ cutting” book. 
Will readers to whom grateful thanks are hereby tendered for past 
and future contributions to this series, kindly note the limitation it 
is imperative to enforce. 

Among the articles appearing during the past quarter, are several 
dealing with a revised system of education under which children from 
a very early age are brought under the vitalising influences of litera- 
ture, and it is interesting to note that Dickens, with Shakespeare and 
Scott, form the most important part of the curriculum. 

In connexion with the publication of the Asquith-George Letters, 
the Morning Post concludes a leading article by asking :— 

But it is really very curious the way these things get into the papers 
The late Mr. Vincent Crummles could never understand it : nor can 
we.—Morning Post, 18th February, 1919. 

The philosophy of Mr. Micawber is just as applicable to the L.G.O. 
as to him, and the length of the stage for a penny must be cut to 
the length that leaves. some margin of profit.—L.G.O.Co.’s 
advertisement in Daily Press. 

One quaint lithograph that I have in mind shows a coach re- 
splendent with varnish, scarlet, and glittering brass. The coachman, 
a double-chinned, round old fellow, who might be own brother to 
Mr. Tony Weller, is touching up the leaders of a team of spanking 
bays with a little maestro flourish of his whip.— Argus (Melbourne), 
15th February, 1919. 

Men in dugouts by the light of a candle, for which they had paid 
fifty cents, read Shakespeare and Dickens during the war.— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 20th February, 1919. 

When Dr. Mercier thinks of the psychclogy of the unconscious 
he raises such a commotion as Miss Betsey Trotwood did when she 
heard the word “Donkeys.” ...... Rebecca West in Daily News, 
21st February, 1919. 

Writing once of Walter Savage Landor, Dickens pointed out 
that with all his apparent ferocity he was really gentle. While 
uttering deep denunciations, with appropriate facial expression, 
he would be tenderly employing his hands in petting a cat. Di scion 
(Melbourne), Ist March, 1919, 

Mr. MIcAwBER AT THE TREASURY.—It may be vememiineta that 
when Mr. Micawber’s finances were at tneir worst he contemplated 
taking a house at the western end of Oxford Street fronting Hyde 
Park, or, as an alternative, a respectable place in Piccadilly, where, 
by throwing out a bow window or carrying up the roof another 
storey, or making some little alteration of that sort, he might live 
comfortably and reputably for a few years. Mr. Micawber has been 
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in office now for two years, and his spirit fills the Treasury and every 

Government department.— Daily News, Title and Article, 7th March, 

1929: : 

Many other references to the Micawber spirit have appeared in the 
Daily Press in the same connexion. 

When David Copperfield announced to Dora the fact that he 
would have to work for his living, she jumped to the conclusion 
that he would have to be a navvy and trundle a wheelbarrow up 
and down a plank. So when we think of the simple life we are apt 
to imagine that it necessarily means living at Golders Green and 
coming to town in sandals.—-Outlook, 8th March, 1919. 


JAMES LUCAS, THE HERTFORDSHIRE HERMIT 
See ‘‘ When Found—” 


He (The Marquess of Lansdowne) regarded the progress of the 
war at one time “in that bony light,’ as Miss Pleasant Riderhood 
used to say. Lord Lansdowne thought the war was lost and that 
we had best agree with the adversary quickly. But he was mistaken 
then, and it is just possible he may be mistaken now. The terrible 
things Lord Lansdowne foresees may not happen.—Morning Post, 
8th March, 1919. f 

If the landlord is disposed to think himself hardly dealt with in 
view of the profits which owners of what Mr. Wemmick ‘called 
‘portable property ” have been permitted to suck out of the nation’s 
extremity, he should reflect that his real grievance is not that he 
makes so little but that they have been allowed to make so much. 
—Daily News, 15th March, i919. 

On the night of the election, to the dismay of his supporters, 
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it pleased the ardent young controversialist to take sides on some 
matter of local A.N.A. politics upon which there was strong feeling, 
but which really was a matter of no~more consequence than the 
fugitive remarks of Mr. Toots.— Argus (Melbourne), 15th March, 1919. 

Then there is Gibbon, toward whom the general attitude is that 
of Wegg, who hadn’t been “‘ not to say right slap through him lately.” 
Gibbon cannot be abridged. You can take chapters out complete as 
separate treatises; but you cannot shorten Gibbon’s pontifical 
procession. It would be like trying to shorten a boa-constrictor. 

The mention of Mr. Wegg reminds me of a personal difficulty. 
Mr. Boffin’s first acquaintance with Gibbon ended with the death of 
Commodus—or Commodious, as Wegg called him. Now Commodus 
dies in chapter 4, on page 97 of Professor Bury’s edition. How 
was it possible for Mr. Wegg to declaim and Mr. Boffin to receive 
98 closely printed pages, or nearly 4,000 words of Roman history 
at one fell swoop, beginning remember, late in the evening ? 
Personally, I am very fond of Gibbon, whose “ pleasant atrocities ”* 
I find delightful for summer holiday reading; but I say roundly 
it can’t be done. Has anyone ever tried it—on the Dickens 
Fellowship, for instance ?—Geo. Sampson in Daily News, 18th 
March, 1919. 

The set of his lips always irresistibly reminded me of Mrs. General’s 
“* Prunes and Prism.”’— Church Family Newspaper, 2\st March, 1919. 

Charles Dickens is still ‘‘ The Inimitable ”’ as he used to call himself 
half in fun and half seriously. Many people are reading would-be 
imitators. Let me advise them to go to the genuine article.— 
Bristol Times, 22nd March, 1919. 

““Podsnappery,”’ as depicted by Dickens, that past master of 
byway exploration, consisted in a firm determination to disbelieve 
in the unpleasant. Mr. Podsnap refused to believe it, sir. With a 
large gesture he pushed the offending fact behind him, out of sight. 
Now the Queen of England has abolished Podsnappery by a simple 
and heartfelt remark, worthy of attention :— 

** It is pretty clear to me that when I have visited the poorer 

districts I have been taken mainly to the highways and not to 

the byways.”—Manchester City News, 22nd March 1919. 

Boa te that little chop house near by in Warwick Street, the 
Dickensian ‘‘ Sceptre,” where eminent Bohemians are always as 
it were, on the menu.—Daily Sketch, 22nd March, 1919. : 

Well-trained girls or respectable women will not mix themselves 
up with this hue and ery about the “slavery of service.” For they 
know it does not exist. The women who are taking up this new 
craze, presumably to help others out of a difficulty, bring “ Mrs, 
Jellyby,”’ of ‘‘ Borrioboola-Gha ” fame, to my mind, their assistance 
giving as much help as that lady deeply interested in Africa did to 
the ‘‘ natives on the left bank of the Niger.’’—Letter from “‘ Indignant 
Mistress” in Daily News, 22nd March, 1919. 

He (the defendant) denied that he was eavesdropping when be 
visited the plaintiff’s office on one occasion. Mr. Justice Darling 
suggested that, as in the case of Mrs. Cluppins, another celebrated 
witness, the voices were so loud that they forced themselves on 
his ears. ‘Shall we say,” suggested witness, “that I was in- 
telligently receptive ???—Report of a libel action in Daily News 
same date. 
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To a large number of impressionable American boys you have 
translated the charm of the England of Dickens into a very pleasant 
reality.—Extract from letter in Manchester Evening News, 22nd 
March, 1919. 

J suppose the peace of Europe does still demand that late workers 
and travellers should be debarred from the slightest refreshment 
after 9-30. Like Miss Dartle, I only wish to know.—Morning Post 
24th March, 1919. 

The plain pithy language of the modern narrator is most refreshing 
after a course of the elaborated slang at which Dickens poked fun 
in his reference to the outward and visible signs of the Game 
Chicken’s contest with the Lanky Boy ..... “The Lanky Boy 
had had it all his own way from the beginning ..... the Chicken 
had been tapped, and bunged, and had received pepper, and had been 
made groggy, and had come up piping, and had endured a complica- 
tion of similar strange inconveniences until he had been gone into and 
finished.””—‘‘ Fighters in Fiction ” in Morning Post, 25th March, 1919. 

And now it was that I read Charles Dickens. I found to my 
delight one day that there was ‘*a whole shelf of books by Dickens ”’ 
and JI read them all. David Copperfield remained my favourite 
book. In some of the other volumes there were often. pages that. 
I wanted to skip. But a man who has once been hungry cannot 
bear to waste a crumb...... 

One day, when I came to the stand and asked for a book, the 
“soda-water man” reached down from the top shelf a clumsy 
volume. I looked at the title page, David Copperfield-——_by Charles 
Dickens. I turned to the first page and read aloud the title of the 
chapter, “I Am Born.” And. I carried it away with me, with a 
strange feeling of happiness. I felt as if I had caught a strain of 
beautiful music. I think it was the simplicity of the three little words 
und, the intimate tone of the first person. I had never yet read 
anything written in the first person. Someone was talking to me 
-——I could almost hear the voice ! 

We read the bock aloud at home. [read this volume more slowly 
than the other works. And while reading it, I did not ask myself. 
“Is this real ?”? as I had done while reading the others. There, 
somehow, was no doubt about it in my mind. I used to love to 
know that things I read, were real. 

After David Copperfield, 1 could not bear to read anything for 
seven days, which was a long, long time to go without reading in 
our house. New York Bookman, Marchi, 1919. 

It is the emptiest convention, started by those who are too cultured 
to have read anything older than the day before yesterday. that the 
theme of a novel should work itself out through the psychological 
reactions of its characters. Tt would have been deplorable if Dickens 
had held up David Copperfield, while he worked out the mental 
processes that led Miss Betsey Trotwood to pretend that she had lost 
all her money ; he chose, with his expertness in character, the tor- 
tuous course of action she would probably have pursued, but he could 
never have told the reader exactly how she came to that conclusion. 
If Mr. Compton Mackenzie would submit to limitations that were 
good enough for Dickens he would give his talent for incident its 
opportunity.-—Review by Miss Rebecea West in Daily News, 2nd 
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A Dickens DINNER Biti.—Now that the profits made by London 
refreshment-house keepers are being keenly criticised, it may be 
interesting to compare present- -day charges with those detailed so 
minutely in Bleak House. 

When Guppy had entertained two friends at the dining-house 
near Lincoln’s Inn, “of the class known among its frequenters by 
the denomination Slap-Bang,” the amount owing was rattled out 
to the waitress by Young Smallwood :—‘“‘ Four veals and hams is 
three, and four potatoes is three and four, and one summer cabbage 
is three-and-six, and three marrows is four-and-six, and six breads 
is five, and three Cheshires is five-and-three, and four half-pints of 
half-and-half is six-and-three, and four small rums is eight-and- 
three, and three Pollys is eight-and-six. Eight-and-six in half-a- 
sovereign, Polly, and eighteenpence out.” 

It could not be done at the price now.— Daily Press. 

I often think that if Piers the Plowman came back to our old 
country—which, in spite of his denunciations he was very fond of— 
he was the sort of fellow who would say much the same thing about 
our Courts to-day. Charles Dickens, who with greater humour 
had the same knowledge and love of his country and her poorer 
citizens as Piers the Plowman, leaves us much the same picture of 
law and lawyers of his time. Dodson and Fogg and Serjeant 
Buzfuz, with their coarse chicanety and humbug; the Chancery 
Court with its counsel “ mistily engaged in one of the ten thousand 
stages of an endless cause, tripping one another up on slippery 
precedents, groping knee deep in technicalities, running their goat 
hair and horse hair wadded heads against walls of words, and making 
a picture of equity with serious faces as players might”’; and 
then again the Fleet Prison with the victims of the Law rioting 
to death in gaol—these are Charles Dickens’s pictures of our legal! 
system.—Judge Parry in Yorkshire Weekly Post, 8th April, 1919. 

Things have been moving at Westminster. General Seely flapped 
down in a seaplane and a top-hat in the middle of last week—or, 
rather, in the middle of the Thames opposite the Terrace, and was 
rowed across by the attentive police to the steps. He was at Roch- 
ester, and just thought he would fly along to the House of Commons. 
Boots and Brewer, in Our Mutual Friend, took cabs and went down 
in those Victorian relics to the House ‘‘to see what was doing,” 
and thought themselves quite ‘‘ bucks.” What dim, forgotten 
days, almost as distant, seemingly, as those which Spenser sang 
when fair swans sailed up stream and the Thames was crossed by 
barges richly garnitured.—Sunday Times, 13th April, 1919. 

Dereatinc Distance.—The news that someone has brought 
the London-to-Paris trip down to 75 minutes recalls with a smile 
the fact (says the Morning Post) that Dickens helped in a record 
over the same route half a century ago. The title of his account, 
“A Flight,” is not quite so modest as it looks, for the journey took 
eleven hours. All the same, the break-neck speed required almost 
took his breath away, as Boz does ours with the drollery of his 
descriptions, from the same old custom-house farce to the same 
old railway refreshments. He speaks of stations being “let off” 
with a bang, like popguns ; and at the end of one uneasy spell of . 
slumber he runs off a sentence as follows, ‘‘ Qui v’la? a bugle, 
the alarm, a crash ! What is it ? Death? No. Amiens.’’—Man- 
chester Evening News, 17th April, 1919. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE IN LONDON 


petaetees the Rochester Conference in 1914, it has not been expedient 

owing to national conditions to hold more than a mere formal 
conference at Headquarters, and it was with feelings of relief and 
expectation that a full conference was looked forward to this year in 
anticipation of renewing once more the pleasant intercourse between 
provincial and London members after so long a break. The Conference 
proceedings commenced on the evening of Friday the 30th May, 
when a reception of delegates was held by the Council at Anderton’s 
Hotel. Although the number of delegates from the Provincial 
Branches was limited to about a dozen, a considerable number 
of the London members made the attendance quite satisfactory. 
The President for the year, Mr. W. Walter Crotch, received 
the guests and during the evening, short addresses were given by 
Mr. Sessler (Philadelphia), Mr. Harvey (Portsmouth), Mr. Humphreys 
(Manchester). 

Music was provided by a string Orchestra ; Professor William Miles, 
who was at the top of his form, contributed two recitals ; Miss Marion 
Hill sang; Mrs. Bagnell (Sheffield), and Mr. Makoney (Hackney) 
also recited. Refreshments were provided during the evening. 

The business meeting commenced at 10-30 on the following morning, 
Mr. E. H. Burden, Chairman of the Council, presiding. Delegates 
from Birmingham, Brighton, Cheltenham, Edinburgh, Gloucester, 
Hackney, Hastings, London, ‘Liverpool, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Sheffield, Southampton and Tottenham were present. After the 
minutes of last conferences were disposed of, Mr. Burden delivered 
an address, which is priuted on another page. The Annual Report 
was read by the Secretary and the Balance Sheets for the last three 
years and the current one were presented by Mr. Walter Dexter, the 
Treasurer, and adopted, and reports from the few branches who res- 
ponded to the Council’s invitation for an account of their activities 
during the war, were read and formed an interesting feature of the 
session. 

Tt really was astonishing to learn what an important part they had 
most of them taken in raising money for war charities, entertaining 
wounded soldiers, looking after the children of men at the front, 
providing comforts for the troops, and in sther directions. It is 
hoped that it will subsequently be possible to publish a full and detailed 
summary of these and other similar reports so that the work of the 
Society may receive publicity. 

The chief item on the agenda was the alterations of the rules and 
Reconstruction of the Fellowship. The detai!s of the scheme, however, 
were not discussed, for arising out of the motion of two of the Branches 
to postpone the matter to the next conference, the present Conference 
was adjourned to 29th November, in order that all Branches might 
have a longer time in which to consider the important question. 

A welcome interruption to the proceedings was that of lunch, at 
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which Mr. Walter Crotch presided. Then it was possible for an hour 
or two to get away from the controversial details of administration 
and once more feel that spirit of comradeship which is always in evidence 
when the members of the Dickens Fellowship meet together. 

Mr. E. Kendall Pearson (Gloucester) after lunch proposed, in a 
speech of true Dickensian flavour, teeming with thoughts and quota~- 
tions from the works of the novelist, that toast without which no 
Fellowship function would be complete: ‘‘ The Immortal memory of 
Charles Dickens.”’ He was followed by Mr. W. Walter Crotch who, in 
delivering his Presidential Address, once more enlarged upon the 
great work the Fellowship has undertaken, in the name of its patron 
Saint, in founding in perpetuity the ‘“‘ Charles Dickens Home for 
Blinded Soldiers and Sailors” at St. Leonards-on-Sea. He pointed 
out that, successful as the efforts of the Fellowship had been in raising 
upwards of £13,000, there was still a good deal to be done in order te 
bring the scheme to its fulfilment, and that it was his object and that 
of the Council not to be satisfied until something like £50,000 had been 
raised. Nevertheless he felt sure that the Fellowship with its world- 
wide organisation, aided by the efforts of individual members, was. 
capable of bringing the scheme to a successful issue. 

The Conference finished late in the afternoon and was followed in 

the evening by Progressive Whist, the winners being rewarded with 
handsome prizes. 
_ On Sunday morning there was a numerous attendance at West- 
minster Abbey, where fifty seats in the South Transept had kindly 
been allotted to the Dickens Fellowship by the Dean of Westminster. 
The sermon was preached by the Rey. Dr. R. B. Tollinton, from the 
text: ‘‘ But we have this treasure in earthen vessels that the excellency 
of the power may be of God and not of us,” 2 Cor. 4, 7, and dealt on 
the question of re-construction and reformation of Societies and 
Institutes in particular and of the country as a whole. 

After the service the party separated, some to their homes, some 
to hotels and some to restaurants, only to meet again at 3 o’clock 
at Hampstead, where, under the guidance of Mr. Ernest Newton, a 
councillor of Hampstead and probably the best living authority on 
the neighbourhood and its associations, a ramble was taken through 
that very interesting and historic locality. Later on, owing to the 
exigencies of space, the party separated, the major portion adjourning 
to the “ Bull and Bush ” Tavern, and the others elsewhere for tea. 
Those at the “ Bull and Bush ” were in hilarious mood, partly owing 
to the unexpected informality of the arrangements, the al fresco nature 
of the entertainment, and the glorious sunshine. It was here that 
the opportunity was taken by Miss Bennett (Birmingham), seconded 
by Mr. Nicholson (Manchester) to thank on behalf of the Provincial 
delegates the Council and the London members for their hospitality, 
expressing their appreciation of the pleasant time and the cordiality 
which they had received. A short response on behalf of the Council 
was made by Mr. Brookes Cross, who expressed the hope that we 
should now be able to resume once more these annual gatherings. 
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THE CHARLES DICKENS HOME FOR BLINDED 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. W. Walter Crotch) has sent us the following further 
list of Subscribers to the above fund for publication. 


THIRD SUBSCRIPTION LIST 


hroShede Ye OSG 
Birmingham Branch ... oy - 330 0 0 1929 12 10 
Bransby Williams 300 0 0 £1 1s. each— 
Hastings Branch (Hospital Blue) F * 250 2 5 “38 . 7 
Manchester Branch ue LOB 17 7 ed a J: bilcshie, J. Nad aoe 
Portsmouth Birthplace Fellowship CxO a ooaaae Sa nae ES, Eon are 
_ Branch 06 0 0 E. Shedder., T. C. Mills, L.D.S., Mrs. 
Ww.” Ve a =n “100 0 0 Mowbray Howard, Gilbert B. Lord, 
Dikkens Costume Ballat Richmond ... 6711 6 Lea Derbyshire, Mrs. Ponsford, Miss 
Wiss'C. Foster 50 0 0 Annie M. Crichton, Miss Ada (ores 
Rt.Hon.LordLilford 2. 1.1) 50 0 0 Wright, R.E..Prodgers -.- Lei 
Miss Leach ee tye mee mei DO! OF 10 
London Branch... |... 1, 54 3 9 | Sbeach— 
Plymouth Branch “ae eee ae uit a) Chief Engineer John S. Ellis (5th 
James B, Charters ae 25 0 0 donation), F. Dean, Miss McQuhoe, 
H.S.G.B. in loving wii ot Mabel H. Wilmott, H. S. Owen, Mrs. 
Sharp ... ; Aen 25 0 0 Turner, Anon. (10 Z.), Miss C. Rix. 
City Pickwick Club... <5 Gs E78 BiG) Henry Bradford, Mrs. Walter dango 
Liverpoo!] Branch aoc oe aot eae te G: ham, Anon. ... me tl Yon O 
Stockport Branch Ble fet aa) 
Griffiths Bros. & Co., London, Tide salesy 7, Chief Engr. John S. Ellis (6thdonation) 015 0 
“W.Austin Hubbard . ead eee LO Do. Do. (7th donation) 015 0 
M.Compton Cooper... a A a 2 ee a) 
— 10s. 6d. each— 
PUTSSSECLG Donald Forsyth, Mrs, Ralph Hughes, 
; Mr. Lewis, Lt. Harold M. Lambert, 
Mrs. F. Turnbull... oe fn ot 20-10), 0 Henry Wildman, Miss Helena Sharp 3 3 0 
£10 each— 
Mrs. Mary Herring, J. Henry Howell, 10s. each— 
Captain D, J.C. Glass, Lady Shelley, Miss L. W. Smith. F. Hanuain, Miss 
Miss Evans, E. Johnston, H. E. Car- Jourdain, Miss Jourdain ... 2 0.0 
ter, Fanny Lady Rich,E.H. Warner 90 0 0 
Mt Miscellaneous— 
£5 each— d 
Francis Boston, Ivan Wright, Miss vy: penal Te het aa 
Cowan, G. K. Chesterton, E. T. ND eicesholace O15. 0 
Duncanson, Col. A. Powell. Woburn : ‘A War Wao Rane 0 3 6 
Work Party, £5 5s. ; Mdle. Elizabeth C.@ Hill mea nay 
Loppe, John B. Hope, Countess of Nieesranton: ot 046 
Yarborough, Cecil H. Dhierson ... 55 5 0 * ay 4] . 
oS. sc, ose OB 2E20 
Mrs. M. A. Grace ey 22s TRS 0 3. 6s 
£2 2s. each— ie ae 
F. H. Taylor, L1.D., Dr. Cameron, W. Fowler, Anon., R. S. Gunary, 
Lt. P. T. Douglas Hamilton, Lady Miss G. Haworth, Misses C. L. & G. 
Helen Spencer, Miss Argrasia Agel- Joseph, Mrs. C. Foster a ce AL ED 0 
asto, aguers Sir Wie Moore, 
H. Gough, iA hank Miss Hare 
‘ y Wilson and sistersC.and F, ... 8 0 O 
Dubertz, E. Simon ... 21)2 0.0 Joeraley, ny, “40.10 0 
£2 each— Stier 
Mrs. K. F Laughton, Hurst Hall, Granp TOTAL foo bi £1984 4 114 
F. H. Bowen, C. R. Hills, Miss 
Margaret R. Spears. Miss E. M. Amounts previously acporiederds in i 
Fairbrother, Lt. Col. E. Mulvany, The Dickensian A 11030 4 5 
VA. Bugle Me ae ae Seen: . ——— 
TOTAL TO DATE oe es, £13014 9 43 
£1929 12 10 , ae 
. W. WALTER CROTCH, 
Hon. Treasurer. 
2nd June, 1919. 2 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.(, 
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THE WORK OF THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP* 


By E. H, BURDEN 
__ (Chairman of the Council) 


INCE our last Conference, great things have happened. Then we 
were staggering under the last and hardest blow our enemies. 
could deliver. We had lived through those unforgetable dark days of 
March and April, when it seemed as if the destinies of mankind were 
trémbling in the balance ; it was the darkness before the dawn. The 
consciousness that our cause was a Righteous one kept Hope alive in 
our hearts, and our faith in the vindication of Righteousness was 
fully justified, and we can rejoice together this morning on having 
been delivered from the greatest tyranny that ever threatened the 
world. We cannot begin our Conference better, therefore, than 
uuitedly in humble reverence thanking Almighty God, with full hearts, 
that we are able to meet to-day in this beloved land of ours, free from 
the blighting curse of Prussian arrogance and domination. But what 
a price has been paid for this freedom ! It is surely well to pause and 
consider our tremendous debt to those splendid boys who stood in 
the breach for us, and made a defensive wall with their bodies which 
withstood the savagery and the hideous methods of warfare learned 
in Hell; and not only withstood but themselves hurled the enemy 
back in overwhelming and final defeat. We glory in their sublime 
heroism, their supreme valour, their splendid sacrifice ; and we think 
of those who made the supreme sacrifice, the flower of the race, true 
sons of Britain, who counted not their lives dear that the Motherland 
might be free. We think of those of our own circle who will not come 
again, of what that means to many of our comrades in the Fellowship, 
and our heart’s sympathy goes out to every member to whom this 
sorrow has come. 

During the last three years, while the eountry was in the throes of 
the great war, your Council felt that, as all members of the Fellowship 
were more or less in some way involved in the great struggle, it was 
inopportune to cali a conference on pre-war lines, and finding that that 
was the mind of the branches also, we held formal conferences, only 
transacting such business as was obligatory under the rules for carrying 
on. Happily the war clouds are now lifting, and your Council consid- 
ered that the time was ripe for calling you together for a full Conference. 
We shall hear during the morning some accounts of what the Fellowship 
has been doing during these years in beneficient human service for our 
sick and wounded heroes of the war, and how it has sought in other 
ways to emulate that spirit of love and sympathy which Charles 
ae a has taught us is the highest good. 

I should like briefly to refer to two schemes in which your Council 
were specially interested, both making our blinded soldiers and 
sailors the object of their special solicitude. In this connection 
may I call to your remembrance the visit paid by Charles Dickens 
to the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind ; 


* An Address delivered at the Annual Conferencein London on June 3, 1919. 
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in the story he gives usin American Notes, he describes the Institution 
as standing in a cheerful healthy spot upon a height commanding 
the harbour and he says: ‘‘ When I paused for a moment at the door 
and marked how fresh and free the whole scene was, what sparkling 
bubbles glanced upon the waves, and welled up every moment to the 
surface, as though the world below, like that above, was radiant with 
the bright day, and gushing over in its fullness of light, when I gazed 
from sail to sail away upon a ship at sea, a tiny speck of shining white, 
the only cloud upon the still, deep, distant blue and, turning saw a 
blind boy with his sightless face addressed that way, as though he 
too, had some sense within him of the glorious distance—I felt a kind 
of sorrow, that the place should be so very light, and a strange wish 
that for his sake, it were darker. It was but momentary, of course, 
and a mere fancy, but I felt it keenly for all that.” That touch reveals 
the man, and when the cruel war began to multiply the numbers of 
those upon whom had fallen the sable curtain of night, we knew we were 
truly in fellowship with his spirit in opening a fund to complete a 
Dickens library in Braille type, so that they with us might enter inte 
that rich inheritance. Immediately the fund was started, our friend 
and comrade, Prof. William Miles, generously offered his services to 
give Recitals from the master’s works, the whole of the proceeds of 
such recitals to be given to the fund. Needless to say; Prof. Miles’ 
generous proposal was heartily accepted, and the first recital was given 
in the Guildhall, London, at the kind invitation of the Lord Mayor, 
who presided. We wrote asking Her most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Alexandra to be present at the Guildhall on that occasion, and in a 
characteristically sympathetic reply, she expressed her regret at not 
being able to accept the invitation, but assuring us of her heartiest 
sympathy, and graciously volunteering to become the Patroness of the 
fund. Other recitals were given in London, the Provinces and in 
Wales, with the happy result that his efforts materially helped us te 
complete our Braille scheme, with a handsome margin for our second 
scheme. 

I very well remember the Council Meeting when the President, Mr. 
W. W. Crotch startled us by saying he wanted the fellowship to raise 
some thousands of pounds for the Blind soldiers and sailors, and then 
unfolded a scheme he had prepared in collaboration with Sir Arthur 
Pearson, to purchase, equip and endow a permanent home for Blinded 
Soldiers and Sailors, such home to be paid for by Dickens lovers through- 
out the world, and to be known for all time as the Charles Dickens 
Home for Blind Soldiers and Sailors. That night we pledged ourselves 
to the task, and the development of the scheme is common knowledge 
to you all. We have raised to date the sum of over £15,000, sufficient 
to purchase and equip the beautiful house and grounds which have 
been secured at St. Leonards on Sea. This is a work which the great 
heart of Dickens would have rejoiced at and which will be a splendid 
memorial to:the Dickens Fellowship and of Mr. Crotch’s term of office 
as our President. 

The peace now being consummated means much more than the ending 
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of war; that is only its backward look. Its forward look is much more 
important. Humanity federated into one great Brotherhood—is not 
that the Dickens ideal? We are néarer to it to-day than ever we 
have been before ! Would that every leader in thought and action 
throughout the world might take to heart the words Dickens wrote 
to his youngest son when leaving home in September, 1868: “ Never 
take a mean advantage of any one in any transaction, and never be 
hard on people who are in your power. Try to do to others as you 
would have them de to you, and do not be discouraged if they fail 
sometimes. It is much better for you that they should fail in obeying 
the greatest rule laid down by our Saviour than that you should.” 

When the peoples of the world have grasped that truth, and trans- 
lated it into action, every social problem will have been solved, and 
reconstruction will be consummated. 


DICKENS DOUBLE ACROSTICS 
By FRANCESCO BERGER 
(SERIES B, No. 5) 


One of Dickens’s Books. 
What befel young Mister E, 
Will eer remain a “ mysterie.” 
1.—Small in compass, great in deeds, 
Heaven prosper it, and grant its needs. 
2.—-Light of foot and swift of eye ; 
Slightly mis-spelt expense I imply. 
3.—Alone he lived, but not content 
Till joined, by this, then wrong he went. 
4.—Not sapphire-tinted as the sky, 
Darker the hue I yield, and dye. 
5.—A wanderer, he, from place to place, 
Read backward of two Arts a grace. 
(SERIES B, No. 6) 
One of Dickens’s Characters. 
A nobleman, a fine example 
Of humbled pride, of Fate a sample. 
1.__A South-coast Town ; 
2.—A Latin pronoun ; 
3.—A region cold, no port to land in ; 
4.—A place, I hope, you'll never stand in. 
NOTICE.—Solutions to the above Acrostics (Nos. 5 and 6, Series B) must 
reach the Editor not later than August 30th next. 
SOLUTION OF No. 3 (SERIES B) , 
JaunT, OH, HebE, (li)NoleuM, WomaN, ItalY, LiP, LocO, EIL, 
TribunFk. 


Correct solutions have been received from: Maud Melville Fowler: ‘‘ Quilp” 
““ Abacus”; Thomas G. Griggs. 


SOLUTION OF No. 4 (SERIES B) 
NewS, AlpinI, NicK(old), CoincidencE, YeS. 


No correct solutions have been received. 
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THE EARLIEST KNOWN PICKWICK CLUB 


[eee have been many clubs founded in honour of Dickens's 
; Pickwickians, but the earliest one of which we have record is 
that which was established at the Sun Tavern in Longacre in 1837. 
Mr. John F. Dexter has in his possession an advertisement from a daily 
paper dated Ist April, 1837, of this particular club, and has kindly 
permitted us to reprint it. It runs as follows :— 


THE PICKWICK CLUB 

Is Hetp at the Sun Tavern, 66 Long-acre, kept by MANDERsS, 
the Comedian, where the Public may depend on finding the Harmonic 
Chair filled every Tuesday and Friday evenings, at 9 o’clock, and 
supported by that description of convivial, literary and vocal talent 
which has characterized it as one of the best in the metropolis. 

N.B.—Superior Wines, Spirits, Ales, Stout, etc., supplied, with 
the Pickwick Papers for perusal. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
NICHOLAS HERBERT HARRINGTON 

Srr.—In thanking Mr. S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald for his lengthy reply 
in The Dickensian for January, to my question re Mr. Harrington, I 
have pleasure in supplementing his remarks by the following few 
recently obtained particulars. It appears that Harrington left London 
and was appointed Postmaster of York on the 18th February, 1866, and 
retired on pension in September, 1876. During his residence in York 
he lived at Burton Villa (now named’ Holt Cottage), Burton Stone 
Lane. Dickens visited the city on February 28th, 1867, and on other 
occasions, and it is remembered by elderly citizens that the Novelist 
was a frequent visitor at Burton Villa. On one particular occasion, 
Dickens was accompanied by Edmund Yates, the novelist and play- 
wright, who as a G.P.O. Inspector, probably arranged his duties at 
York to fit in with the Novelist’s appointment in the city. Harrington 
had a mental affliction during the latter part of his postmastership. 
After retiring he removed to London and his pension was paid by 
warrant on his behalf to a Mr. S. Walliker. This arrangement was 
continued until his death on the 19th January, 1887, although during 
his last years he was free from the complaint previously mentioned. 

T. P. CoopEr, 

16 Wentworth Road, York. 


ARE CHILDREN ENCOURAGED TO READ GOOD BOOKS 

Srr.—I wonder if you or any of your readers can solve a mystery 
that is puzzling me. We hear much talk about our modern improved 
education. We know that the teachers in our elementary schools 
have all “been to college,” and are contrasted with the teachers of a 
generation or so ago, much as the modern hospital] nurse is contrasted 
with Sairey Gamp. If this be justified, how are we to account for the 
following, which I declare to be positively true ? In the last seven 
years I have, in my business, been in intimate association at different 
times with some twenty boys and two or three girls of frcm 14 to 18 
years. Only two of those boys, and none of the girls, had ever read 
any of Dickens’s books. One boy had read Oliver Twist and, Nicholas 
Nickleby, another had read only Oliver Twist. All knew the name of 
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Oliver Twist, but only these two boys knew that he was a character 
in Dickens. Not more than a couple of these boys and girls had ever 
heard of Little Nell, or Mr. Micawber, or Sam Weller, or Mark Tapley, 
or even Tiny Tim. As for Dickens, they knew nothing about him. 
Nay ; only two or three of them had ever read a book by George Henty ! 
These boys and girls all came from, at the least, respectable artisan 
class homes. They had all been to Council schools. Their reading 
was entirely confined to those weekly publications with gaudy, sensa- 
tional covers, which are so common ; the girls read the “ Blue Bell 
Library,” and stuff of that kind. Not one of the boys had ever seen 
the “* B:O.P.* 

What’s the cause of it all? What’s wrong? For surely this sort 
of thing 7s wrong. Idon’t say every boy should be nurtured in Dickens 
(I was not, but by jingo ! what memories I’ve got of Geo. Henty and 
George Manville Fenn and David Kerr and the rest !), but if they 
don’t read Dickens, they are not likely to read other writers of high 
standard, and it is bad for them that they should not. My own 
observation teaches me that the fault lies with the system under which 
the teachers are trained—a system which does not in the main, produce 
the right sort of teachers at all. But perhaps some of your readers can 
offer other explanations. 

Yours faithfully, 
JAMES WESTLEY. 
THE DICKENS AND THACKERAY RECONCILIATION 

Srr.—In the fifth issue of the ‘“‘ Arts Gazette,” anew weekly, edited 
by J. T. Grein and L. Dunton Green, there appeared an article by 
H. M. Walbrook, entitled “The Blast of Henry James.” The first 
paragraph is as follows :—‘‘ What a difference lies as a rule between 
a man’s writings and the man himself !_ When Dickens, whose books 
so bubble with brotherliness, and Thackeray, the aristocratic ironist. 
quarrelled, it was not Dickens who made the first advance on the 
stairs of the Garrick Club, but the ironical gentleman. Dickens was 
“too proud.’ ”” 

The reconciliation did not take place at the Garrick Club. It was 
in connexion with that Club that the quarrel] occurred. That does not 
matter, though. What does matter is the interpretation of Dickens’s 
conduct. In the origin of the quarrel, he was in the wrong, but it 
may surely be counted to him that he had every reason to believe 
that Thackeray felt bitter towards him, and it was but human—not 
Divine, of course, but human—to doubt if an advance towards re- 
conciliation would be acceptable by his fellow novelist. Let it stand 
to Thackeray’s credit that he did make the advance, and to Dickens’s 
credit that he gladly met his old friend half way. 

I may, however, be allowed to take exception to Mr. Walbrook’s 
suggestion that Dickens the man was quite unlike his books. A reading 
of ‘‘ the Dickens Circle ”’ would, I believe, entirely alter his opinion. 

Yours truly, 
J. Ws Tati 


ERRATA IN “DOMBEY AND SON” 
Dear S1r.—In looking over a set of parts of this work recently. 
I came across a feature which does not appear to be noted in Eckel 
or any of the other Dickens bibliographies, viz., in part V., a white 
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paper slip is inserted immediately before the reading matter, headed 
“Errata”? and giving eleven errors on pp. 97 to 126 (i.e., in No. IV.). 

Perhaps some of your readers may know how so many errors were 
made in this one number, and it would be interesting to learn if any 
other sets of the parts have similar slips in No. V. 

May I also add a note to what Mr. Geo. Davis stated in the January 
Number about the ordinary list of ‘‘ Errata.” 

Eckel states that a first edition should have eight lines of ‘‘ Errata,” 
but of eight copies in my possession, some in parts, some in bound 
volumes, seven have six lines of errata, while the remaining one is 
the copy referred to by Mr. Davis and possesses only two lines. There 
is no question of the copies being later ones in which some errors had 
been corrected, for the eight errors given in some copies are actually 
present in the text, and it therefore seems that there must have been 
at least three forms of issue of the general list of Errata, one with two 
lines, one with six and one with eight ; probably these were quickly 
altered as fresh errors were discovered while the first edition was 
printing. 

Can you, Mr. Editor, or any of your readers, throw light upon these 
points. 

I am, yours, etc., 
Burpham, Sussex, R. T. Jupp. 
March i7th, 1919. 


FRANCIS JEFFREY DICKENS 


Sir.—The following extract from ‘“‘ The History of Canada’s North- 
West Rebellion, 1885,” which I came across just lately, may be of 
interest to the readers of The Dickensian. 

‘*“The events in this tragic history now began to tread close upon 
the heels of one another :—There was, away in the far North-west, on. 
the banks of the Great Saskatchewan, far beyond the reach of present 
assistance, a little band of red-coated prairie troopers, every one of 
them with as brave a heart as ever beat beneath the scarlet. Their - 
leader was a well-tried soldier, whose modest worth, though blazoned 
by no hireling chroniclers, was~ well-known to soldier comrades in 
India, on the rugged mountain slopes of Montana, and in every portion 
of the North-West, from Fort Pelly to Kootenay, and from Edmonton 
to Wood, Mountain. This was Inspector Francis J. Dickens, son of 
the famous novelist, and though one of the most modest and retiring 
officers of the North-west Mounted Police, well known to be one of 
its coolest and most intrepid soldiers.” 

“ At this time Inspector Dickens and twenty-two troopers were in 
charge of ‘ Fort Pitt.’ where were assembled a few white settlers and a 
considerable quantity of stores, arms and ammunition, which they did not 
want to fall into the hands of ‘ Big Bear,’ and his Indians, some 300 
in number. On the 15th of April, this Chief summoned the whites to 
surrender, which Dickens and his followers absolutely refused to do. 
So an attack was made on the Fort, but eventually was beaten off, 
leaving four Indians dead on the field. Dickens and his band then 
destroyed everything they could not take with them, retreated to the 
river loaded with what they required on a York boat, and made their 
way to Battleford, ninety miles distance. ‘No more heroic fight or 
successful defence in the face of overwhelming odds illumines the 
pages of modern history.’ ” 
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Very little else is said about Inspector Dickens in this book, and I 
have often wondered since Rebellion days what came of him. If still 
living. If dead, when and where he died ?. 

P.O. Box 23, te _ Yours respectfully, 
’ Nelson, B.C., Canada. Bens. R. Dawson. 


[He died at Illinois in 1886.—EDITOR. ] 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 

HATFIELD.—On March 20th, a meeting was held in the Dickens 
Room of the Salisbury Arms, Hatfield. After a few opening remarks 
by the Chairman, Mr. T. Bowes, there were songs by Messrs. Dubbin 
and Whitby, the Misses Nora Bowes and Edith Richardson, Duets by 
Miss Nora Bowes and Mr. R. T. Gunton, who also told some funny 
stories. A recitation by Mr. Ellingham and a short address on “ Bill 
Sikes and Hatfield,” by Mr. T. J. Woodrow (Vice-Chairman). The 
accompanist was Miss Nora Bowes, and a most enjoyable evening was 
spent. On May Ist, at the same place, under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. T. Bowes, the Annual General Meeting was held. The Annual 
Report and Balance Sheet were submitted and adopted. The Com- 
mittee was re-elected. Mr. T. Bowes was re-elected Chairman, Mr. 
T. J. Woodrow Vice-Chairman, Mr. E. J. Pritchard Hon. Auditor, 
Mr. H. J. Butcher, Hon. Treasurer and Mr. Edmund F. Woodrow, 
Hon. Secretary. After the business, an excellent paper entitled: 
‘* Dickens as History’ was given by the Rev. J. 3. Hunt, B.D. He 
said that real English History dealt with the people of England them- 
selves and their surroundings and not, as was generally supposed with 
Wars, Prime Ministers, ete. Dickens’s first six novels including Sketches 
by Boz and Martin Chuzzlewit were historical novels because they 
described people and scenes of the times in which they were written. 
Barnaby Rudge and A Tale of Two Cities were, he said, by-products. 
Musical items brought a most enjoyable evening to a close. 


LONDON.—The Annual General Meeting was held at Anderton’s 
Hotel, Fleet Street, on Saturday, April 26th ; over 100 members were 
in attendance. The Vice-President, Mr. W. B. Warren, was in the 
Chair. Statements by the Officers showed that the Season had been 
a very successful one in every direction. ‘che Membership had in- 
creased from 251 to 288; there was a Balance in hand of about £15 
against £6 last year ; a larger proportion of the Members had subscribed 
to The Dickensian ; more money had been subscribed to the Guild 
Fund; the Guild had extended its operations, assisting various Char- 
ities, giving Christmas Treats at Children’s Hospitals; the Ladies’ 
Working Party had met regularly throughouz the year ; £333 had been 
raised for the Charles Dickens Home for Bl'nded Soldiers and Sailors. 
The following Officers were elected :—President, W. B. Warren ; 
Vice-President, F. T. Harry ; Secretary, William C. Edwards; Treas- 
urer, Miss Alice A. Lowe ; Hon. Auditor, Hy. G. T. Davies. Branch 
Committee: Mrs. Hill, Miss H mmond and Messrs. Cross, Green, 
Ovey, Roffey and Rust. Guild Ccommittee: Miss Lowe, and Messrs. 
Burden, Staples and Warren. The officers for 1918-19 were cordially 
thanked on the motion of Mr. A. W. Edwards, seconded by Mr. J. B. 
Thcrp. The Meeting then considered, as a matter of urgeney, the 
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proposed Reconstruction of the Fellowship. It was decided to forward 
amendments to the Council for the Conference Agenda on May 31st, 
but a Resolution: ‘“‘that the Principle of the Scheme formulated by 
the Council and recommended by the London Committee be approved ” 
was passed unanimously. The business over, Mr. Arthur Waugh 
took the Chair, when a varied Programme was presented. Interesting 
papers on Hard Times were read by Miss Alice J. Hammond, Messrs. 
S. J. Rust and Leslie Staples, Mrs. Philpott recited ‘‘ The Schoolboy’s 
Story,” and Mr. J. B. Thorp an extract from Charles Kingsley’s ‘‘ West- 
ward Ho.” Musical items were contributed by Miss May Haseldine, 
Miss Elsie Lockitt and Captain Arthur Hall. Mr. T. W. Hill presided 
at the piano. On Saturday afternoon, May 10th, under the guidance 
of Mr. S. J. Rust, eighty ‘“‘ London and Hackney ’”? members made a 
pilgrimage to the three ancient priories of the Charterhouse, St. John 
and St. Bartholomew. At the Church of St. John and St. John’s 
Gate, Mr. Fincham, the genial] Librarian of the Order, took charge of 
the party and gave a delightful account of the work of the Knights of 
St. John from their foundation to the present tme. Londen and 
Hackney members also spent a very enjoyable afternoon at Waltham 
Abbey on May 24th. Mr. 8S. J. Rust was responsible for the arrange- 
ments which were admirable in every respect. Not only was the 
Abbey and the district well explored, but through the kindness of 
Miss Lee, the party looked over the old Elizabethan House in which 
Foxe wrote *“‘ The Book of Martyrs.” Miss Lee herself mace the party 
very welcome, pointing out the many objects of interest in her quaint 
old house, which is a veritable museum. A combined party visited 
the Victoria and Albert Museum on June 14th, and in the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Matz, inspected the Forster exhibits under the able 
guidance of Mr. William Miller. The authorities had kindly laid out 
also for the inspection of the party drawings for the prints of Dickens 
illustrations by Cruikshank, ‘“‘ Phiz,” Fred Barnard, Cattermole and 
others. Altogether a very profitable afternoon ! Mr. Miller hopes to 
supplement this visit by another in September to the National Dickens 
Library at the Guildhall. 


MANCHESTER.—At the Annual meeting on April 4th, Mr. John 
Swift in the chair, a letter was read from the President, Mr. Henry 
Yates, regretting his inability to be present owing to his continued 
serious illness. A resolution of sympathy was passed and forwarded 
to him. The zveport shewed that thirty new members had been added 
during the year, the present total being 162. There was a fair credit 
balance on the year’s working, and £213 net has been raised for the 
Dickens Home at St. Leonards. Mr. J. Cuming Walters was elected 
President for the ensuing year, and the other officers and the Council 
were appointed. After the transaction of the formal business the 
remainder of the evening was spent in a social manner. Miss Shepherd 
and Mr. Axon contributed songs, and recitations from Dickens were 
given by Miss Tickle, Miss Alice Walker, Miss Warrender, and Miss 
Ingall. Miss Knowles was at the piano. Refreshments were served 
during the evening, and the session was brought to a pleasant and 
successful close. Only a few days later, Mr. Yates, to the deep regret 
of all the members, passed away. By his death, the Fellowship has 
lost an enthusiastic worker, and one whose genial presence will long 
be missed from the Manchester meetings. The Branch was represented 
at the funeral by Messrs. Nicholson, Axon, Farmer and Humphreys. 
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PHILADELPHIA.—A successful season closed with the April 
meeting in the form of an inter-Branch. conference. Mr. R. Louis 
Lloyd, President of Chester Branch, Mrs. Axel O. Ihlseng, Vice Presi- 
dent of New York, Mrs. N. P. Otis, President of Bethlehem, and Rev. 
Charles R. Kreider recently President of Nazareth, but now of Phila- 
delphia, were present. All made interesting addresses outlining the 
activities of their respective Branches, and from each at least one new 
idea was proposed for more effective work along charitable and social 
lines. A letter full of enthusiasm and good feeling was read from 
President A. W. Rideout, of the newly-organized Boston Branch. At 
the close the members were introduced to the representatives and an 
informal exchange of ideas and pleasantries followed. It is hoped 
this will be an annual feature. On account of a sudden change of 
meeting place the Christmas party had to be abandoned. A meeting, 
however, somewhat in keeping with the season, was held, Vice-President 
Thomas K. Ober, Jr., in the chair. Mrs. Margaret Patton Diller read 
“Mr. Fezziwig’s Ball”; Miss Emilie Krider Norris recited “‘ Bob 
Cratchit’s Dinner” ; John P. Coughlin read ‘‘Sam Weller’s Valentine Rie 
and J. K. Thompson told ‘° How Dickens observed Christmas.” There 
were piano selections by Miss Margaret Crowther, and several charming 
songs by Miss Reta Manko. At the annual meeting, Charles Sessler 
presiding. the present officers were re-elected and Mrs. J. K. Thompson 
and Miss L. Dorothy Kieffer elected to the Executive Council. The 
Treasurer’s report showed a balance of $229.65. The membership is 
316. Mrs. Nicholas Connolly, a member of the Branch, recently 
donated $250 to have ‘Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions,” the entire 
Christmas number of All the Year Round for 1865, made in Moon type 
for use of the blind. The book in eight volumes has been completed, 
and sets presented to the Home for Blind Soldiers at Baltimore ; and 
to the Canadian National Institute for the Blind at Toronto. The 
Director of the latter institution in an appreciative letter acknowledging 
receipt of the volumes says :—‘ These books will form a valuable 
addition to our Moon Type Department, and. will bring cheer to many 
readers ; for wherever Dickens goes warmth and happiness accompany 
him.” The birthday celebration began in the morning when several 
members went to Clarke Park and decorated the statue of Dickens and. 
Little Nell, a wreath of ivy and scarlet geraniums being put in place by 
Helen Patterson, daughter of the President, Judge John M. Patterson. In 
the evening, a dinner at the Hotel Adelphia was attended by 100 mem- 
bers and guests. Thomas K. Ober Jr. presided and contributed in no 
small degree to make it a very merry occasion. Col. John Gribbel, 
who endeared himself to every lover of Burns when, several years 
ago he presented the Burns manuscripts, formerly in the Liverpool 
Athenaeum, to Scotland, no less endeared himself to everyone present 
at this celebration by his charming address on the immortal Boz. 
Former Governor Charles R. Miller of Delaware, kept the diners in a 
happy mood by his series of humorous stories; and Rev. Joseph M. 
Corrigen, D.D., was most interesting’ in his thoughtful speech on 
certain social conditions and problems following the war. Captain 
Joseph P. Brown, recently home from France, told of some of his 
experiences. Thomas K. Ober, Sr., recited two charming original 
poems, one in negro dialect, ‘‘ Down the River,” and the other, redolent 
of summer ficlds and flowers, “Good Morning.” Others who assisted 
during the season were Miss Anne Grimes, and Miss Leila M. Steele 
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in songs, Miss M. Louise Woodward, Mrs. John van Miller, and Mrs. 
Jennie Reinhold Hazzard in readings; Rev. Louis C. Washburn, 
D.D., Mr. E. T. Stotesbury, and Mrs. Mortimer Brown in addresses ; 
'Dr. Henry Leffman in an interesting paper on ‘“‘ John Barleycorn and 
My Lady Nicotine in Dickens’s Novels ” ; and Mr. William H. Whitney 
and company in his amusing and well-acted play “ Vittles.” 


STOCKPORT.—The Annual meeting was held in the Dickens 
Room, 8.8.8., on April 3rd. The Secretary reported a successful session, 
and hoped that the recital would realise £40 for the Charles Dickens 
Home for blinded soldiers and sailors. It was decided to study Litile 
Dorrit next session. The following officers were elected :— President, 
Mr, Edward Helm; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. T. B. Leigh, B.Sc., E. F. 
Ward, J.P., F. Connell, J.P., W. B. Leigh, J.P., Wm. Hancock, W. G. 
Ward, J.P., Alderman Royle, Councillor Barrodale, J.P., William 
Marsland, T. Baxter, A. K. Beresford, J. Gifford, Rev. H. Twyford ; 
Council, Mr. M. Fletcher (Chairman), Misses Arnfield, E. Baxter, 
Wild, Rhodes, Bridge, Mesdames Craig, Bowler, Hodkinson, Messrs. 
Wm. Leah, junr., Wm. Ormesher, Wm. Wilkinson, P. G. Riches, W. 
A. Hodkinson, R. A. Johnson ; treasurer, Mr. Wm. Marsland ; secre- 
tary, Mr. Wm. Hatfield; assistant secretary, Mr. J. E. Tomlin ; 
librarian, Mr. Wm. Leah, junr. 


WINNIPEG.—At the meeting on 13th March, the Rev. Brother 
Joseph lectured on Dombey and Son. The general character of which 
was its clear style, depth of insight into the characters pictured in the 
book, and into the motives of Dickens himself; for in Dombey and 
Sion he goes deep into such questions as marriage, education, relations 
between children and parents and their consequences for happiness 
or woe. Dombey and Son is a long book, very difficult to analyze in 
a short lecture, but Brother Joseph was heartily congratulated on his 
grasp. of the book that enabled him in the short space of an hour to 
give such a comprehensive view of such an intricate subject. A fine 
musical programme, to which Watkin Mills, Miss Dorothy Parnum 
and Miss Cantell contributed. generously, was given. Prof. Frank 
Allen presided. During the evening, Prof. A. W. Crowford, Past 
President, welcomed back four members of the Players, on behalf of 
the Fellowship. The Players were: Mr. Fred C. West, Mr. Harry 
Conder, Mr. R. B. Leeper, Mr. H. Hailman. Mr. West and Mr. Conder 
replied briefly, and promised renewed activity amongst the Players. 
Mr. H. G. Wade exhibited a number of Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith’s lectures 
of Dickens eharacters. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—The Annual business meeting 
was hela on April 11th, in the Masonic Hall, West Regent Strect— Mr. 
W. A. Callander in the chair. Mr. William Christie Cowan, honorary 
secretary, submitted the annual report, in which a review of the work 
of the year was given. It was stated that the membership was now 
446, 70 new members having been admitted during the year. The 
report was adopted. Sheriff T. A. Fyfe was re-elected president. 
It was decided to pay over £100 to the Royal Cancer Hospital to name 
a bed in the institution, and also to pay over £100 to name a Dickens 
play-room in the Bridgeton Day Nurseries. It was intimated that 
the next grant for benevolent purposes would be given to the Crookston 
Homes in connection with the League of Pity. The society’s share 
of the surplus from the Dickens play recently given in Glasgow was 
ing 
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stated, to be well over £100, and it was decided to hand it over to the 
Scottish National Institution for Blinded Sailors and Soldiers, Newing- 
ton House, Edinburgh. a 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS 

Dickens and Talfourd: with an address and three unpublished 
letters to Talfourd, the father of the first copyright Act which put an 
end to the privacy of Dickens’s writings. By Cumberland Clark. Lon- 
don: privately printed at the Chiswick Press, 1919 (10s. net). 

The Gay-Dombeys: A Novel by Sir Harry Johnston. London : 
Chatto and Windus, 7s. net. 

A New Solution of the Mystery of Edwin Drood, by Mary Kavanagh. 
London: John Long, Ltd. 9d. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 

“Dining with Dickens at Delmonico’s,” by Kate Dickinson Sweetser. 
The Bookman, New York, March. 

‘“‘Datchery,” by D’Arcy W. Thompson, April 3rd, Correspondence 
continued in subsequent issues by Arthur Pinero, T. W. Rolleston, 
A. E. Taylor, J. W. A. Calkin. 

“Charles Dickens and the Church,”’ by James Britten. The Month, 
March. 

“‘Dickens’s ‘David Copperfield.’ ”? Schoolmistress, 6th March, and 
17th April. 

“Why I have written ‘The Gay Dombeys,’”’ by Sir H. H. Johnston. 
Weekly Dispatch, 30th March. 

‘“Springside: the Cheeryble Brothers’ Residence.”” By William 
Hewitson. Manchester City News, 3rd May. 

‘“What the Dickens?” by D. The Bulletin, 22nd April. 

«¢The Great White Horse,’ for Sale.” The Globe, 29th April. 

“Dr. Johnson and Mr. Pickwick.” Christian Science Monstor 
(Boston, U.S.A.), 19th April, and 25th April. 

“Famous Dickensian Inns,” By B..W. Matz. X, Osborne’s Hotel 
Adelphi; XI., The Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill 2 parts); XII., The 
Black Bull, Holborn; XIII., The Royal Hotel and the Hen and 
Chickens Hotel, Birmingham. Christian Science Monitor (Boston, 
U.S.A.), 12th March, 5th, 14th, 30th April, 26th May. 

“Short Studies in Nineteenth Century Novels,” by W. M. L. 
Hutchinson. VI., Charles Dickens. Burnley News, 26th April and 
3rd May. 

“David Copperfield,’ condensed by C. F. D. Belden. Boston 
(U.S.A.) Post. 1st May. 

“ Bleak Hall, Kensworth, Herts.” (Is this Dickens’s ‘ Bleak House ’?) 
Illustrated. The Unitarian Monthly. June. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
JULY 
5. London and Hackney : Visit to L.C.C. Fire Brigade Headquarters, 
at 3 o’clock. Meet outside Headquarters, Southwark Bridge 
Road, at 2-45. 
26. London and Hackney: Visit to Lambeth Palace at 3 o’clock. 
Meet outside at 2-45. 


CHARLES DICKENS, 1842 


From the original sketch by Pierre Morand, Boston, U.S.A. 


See *‘ When Found—” 


